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THE DOCTRINE OF SPACE AND TIME. 
I. THe Kantian Doctrine or SpAce.' 


HE plain man is apt to think of space as a real something 
beyond consciousness, in which the material things which 
he sees and feels exist and move. A little questioning reveals 
clearly that, concerning the nature of this something, he has the 
vaguest ideas. It is not matter, and it is not like matter; but it 
undoubtedly exists, and it is plainly indispensable to the existence 
of material things. He hesitates to affirm that it may properly 
be called a ‘thing’ at all; but, ‘thing’ or not, he is sure that it 
exists, and believes that it would continue to exist even if every 
material thing were annihilated. 

Touching some of the properties of this perplexing something, 
however, he regards himself as having very definite bits of in- 
formation. Space is three-dimensional ; it is homogeneous in all 
its parts ; it is infinite in extent; every portion of it is infinitely 
divisible. It is, in other words, an infinite continuum, which must 
be granted real existence if the world of matter is to be allowed 
any reality at all, and is not to be reduced to a mere semblance 
of a world, an unreal dream. 

We shall see later that there is much truth, as well as some 
misconception, in the plain man’s views touching the nature of 
space. One thing we may object to at the outset, and that is the 


1A portion of this paper was read at the meeting of the American Psychological As- 
sociation held in Baltimore in December, 1900. 
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assumption that space is a something quite beyond consciousness, 
and, hence, quite cut off, as reflection shows that all such things 
must be, from the sphere of our knowledge. We would do the 
geometer little good by granting him, as the sphere in which he 
is to exercise his activity, an unknowable, unredeemed by even 
the gleams of meaning which are usually involuntarily allotted 
to unknowables. The plain man stands, as I have in earlier 
papers pointed out, upon the psychological standpoint, assuming 
an external world wholly cut off from his knowledge, and yet 
somehow known to him. He has grasped dimly the distinction 
of subjective and objective, and he expresses himself inconsist- 
ently. He must not be taken wholly at his word. But so much 
has been said onthe absurdity of assuming a world wholly beyond 
consciousness and not made of ‘ consciousness-stuff,’ that I shall 
assume that there are a considerable number of those interested 
in philosophy who are agreed upon this point at least. It is to 
these that I shall speak in this series of papers on space and 
time. 

I propose to examine as briefly as I may, the two leading 
forms of doctrine which have been advanced in modern times 
touching the nature of space and time, and which to this day dis- 
pute the field between them. These I shall call the Kantian and 
the Berkeleian, using these appellations in rather a broad sense 
to indicate types of doctrine, and without meaning to make either 
philosopher responsible for later additions to, or alterations in the 
structure which he reared upon the foundations that he himself laid 
down. Neither doctrine quite falls into the vulgar error of mak- 
ing space and time ‘things,’ and neither regards them as ‘ ex- 
ternal’ in the peculiar sense of the word to which I have alluded 
above. In both doctrines space and time are treated as ‘form’ 
and not as ‘ matter,’ 2. ¢., as the arrangement, the system of re- 
lations, which obtains between certain contents of consciousness, 
and not as those contents themselves. The two doctrines have 
a good deal in common, but they are, nevertheless, marked by 
differences of no small importance ; and the one which has had 
the more general acceptance precipitates its adherents into diffi- 
culties so great and so hopeless that it seems surprising that they 
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have not incited to a more wide-spread disaffection and a final re- 
volt. This doctrine is the Kantian, and to it we will now turn 
our attention. 

We will first take up Space. According to the Kantian doc- 
trine, our knowledge of space is not a something at which we ar- 
rive as the result of an elaboration of our experiences. Space is 
not a construct for which our original experiences merely furnish 
the data. It is the necessary ‘form’ of the intuitions of the ex- 
ternal sense, and is given complete in every such intuition. Kant 
held that: (1) Space is a mecessary ‘form’ of thought, and, 
hence, we cannot conceive the possibility of the non-existence of 
space, although we can easily conceive of the non-existence of 
objects in space ; (2) we can represent to ourselves but one space, 
of which all spaces are parts; from which it follows that space 
cannot be conceived as limited; (3) all space is composed of 
spaces, that is, space is infinitely divisible, and that which fills 
space, the ‘thing’ given in sense-intuition, must be infinitely di- 
visible too." 

In criticising the Kantian doctrine, it is necessary to distinguish 
clearly between what may be implied in regarding space simply 
as the ‘form’ of certain intuitive experiences—as the ‘formal’ 
element which, in union with the ‘ material’ element, constitutes 
these experiences—and what may be supposed to follow from the 
assumption that space is a xecessary ‘form’ of thought, of such 
a nature that we are compelled to think space as infinite, infinitely 
divisible, and incapable of being thought as non-existent. To 
make this distinction clear, I will take a concrete instance. In 
looking at the table before me, I am conscious of a complex of 
color-sensations. This Kant would have called a ‘manifold of 
sense.’ In this complex I can distinguish between ‘form’ and 
‘matter,’ 2. ¢., between sensational elements and their arrange- 
ment. I may regard the ‘form’ in my complex as something 
equally original with the ‘ matter,’ and, if I choose, may attempt 
to account for it by saying that it is due to the nature of the 
mind—that in this way and in no other must the mind arrange its 


' Critique of Pure Reason, Transcendental Aésthetic, 32 2, 3, and 4; Antinomies 
I and II, and Observations. 
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sensations of color. Bearing in mind what psychologists tell us 
about the importance of sensations of touch and movement, and 
the way in which other sensations come to stand as signs of these, 
we may amend the above by remarking that we are really con- 
cerned with a tactual thing for which the visual complex under 
discussion stands as a sign ; but that will not affect the distinction 
which has been drawn between ‘form’ and ‘ matter.’ We still 
have to do with a complex in which the two elements are dis- 
tinguishable, and we should not forget just what we mean by 
‘form’ when we are drawing the distinction. It is nothing 
occult or mysterious. It is a certain element in a given experi- 
enced content, and nothing else. In the given instance, it is the 
arrangement of the tactual sensations which we have in mind 
when we say that we see the table.' 

But the space given us in such an intuition is limited. It is 
coextensive with the ‘matter’ of which it is the ‘ form,’ and is 
not a something which extends beyond it. It is limited because 
the whole complex is limited, and, judging from this experience 
alone, there appears to be no more reason for assuming the 
formal element to be infinitely extended than for assuming the 
material to be so. If I were intuitively conscious of an infinite 
extent of color (or tactual) sensation, I should have an intuition 
of infinite space (the formal element in this experience), for both 
‘form’ and ‘matter’ would be limitless. Or if, failing this, I 
were conscious of a certain limited amount of color sensation, and 
were, further, immediately conscious of a boundless space extend- 
ing from the limits of the bit of space filled by the sensation (as- 
suming that one may be conscious of pure space), then, too, I 
should have an intuition of infinite space. But to extract an in- 
tuition of infinite space from the patch of sensation with which I 
started out is an impossibility. I can succeed in doing so only by 

1 It will be seen that I treat ‘form ’ and ‘ matter’ as irreducible elements, as 
does the Kantian. The best argument for the opposite view that I know is contained 
in Professor James’s /sychology (Chap. XX, pp. 149-152), but I do not find it 
wholly convincing. I wish, however, to point out that the argument contained in 
these papers in no wise hinges upon the decision given to this question. Whether 
‘form’ be ultimately distinct from, or identical with sensation, is something one may 
leave undecided while following my argument. 
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juggling with the word ‘intuition.’ The statement that infinite 
space is given in intuition is palpably absurd, when the word in- 
tuition is taken in its strictsense. It does not mean that we have 
reason to believe that space is infinite, nor that we are forced to 
think that space is infinite. It means that we are immediately 
conscious of every part of space, as I am conscious of the bit of 
space within the limits of this patch of sensation. Can anyone 
seriously maintain so absurd a doctrine ? 

It may, however, be maintained that we have an intuitive 
knowledge of infinite space in a somewhat different sense of the 
word ‘intuitive.’ That is, it may be held that we snow in- 
tuitively that space is infinite. This does not mean that we are 
immediately conscious of infinite space, but merely that we know 
space to be infinite, and know it without being compelled to 
prove it in any way. It is a ‘necessity of thought.’ An inter- 
esting chapter might be written on what have commended them- 
selves to the philosophers of past ages as necessities of thought, 
revelations of the inner light, etc., etc. But I leave this tempt- 
ing subject, and content myself with pointing out that it is a 
counsel of prudence to be oracular regarding necessities of 
thought, and to advance them without attempting to prove that 
they must be accepted as such. Those who have attempted to 
prove that we must accept the infinity of space as a necessity of 
thought, or as an intuition in the second sense of the word, have 
offered highly defective evidence of the fact. ‘ Weare,” says 
Hamilton, “altogether unable to conceive space as bounded 
—as finite: that is, as a whole beyond which there is no 
further space.” ' ‘We find ourselves,’ echoes Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, “totally unable to imagine bounds beyond which there 
is no space.”’* It is inferred from this that we sus¢ think of space 
as infinite. 

But what is it that these philosophers have invited us to at- 
tempt? When scrutinized, Hamilton’s argument is seen to be 
nothing more nor less than this: We are altogether unable to 
conceive space as bounded—as finite ; that is, as a whole in the 


' Lectures on Metaphysics, XXXVIUII. 
2 First Principles, U1, 3 15. 
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space beyond which there is no further space The word deyond 
in his argument has no meaning whatever except as it refers to 
space beyond, and Hamilton has simply set up a contradiction 
for us to tilt at.. He asks us to imagine a limit, with a space be- 
yond it, and at the same time no space beyond it. When we 
have had a ‘go’ at this, and feel low-spirited over the result, he 
tells us with an air of mystery that we are in the clutches of a 
‘necessity of thought.’ Whatever may be said for or against 
the necessity of thinking space as infinite, it is clear that this 
demonstration is a mere quibble. It has been, however, a very 
popular quibble. 

The doctrine that space is a necessity of thought -in such a 
sense that, although we can annihilate in thought all objects in 
space, we cannot conceive the non-existence of space itself—this 
doctrine rests upon a similar misconception. There seems no 
reason at all why, if by space given in intuition we mean only 
the formal element in a given sensational experience, we should 
not be able to think away the space with the ‘matter’ of which 
it is the ‘form.’ But we must not set ourselves a contradictory 
task, and erect a theory over our failure to accomplish it. ‘We 
can never represent to ourselves the non-existence of space,” 
says Kant, “although we can easily conceive that there are no 
objects in space.”"* But what does one do when one tries to im- 
agine the non-existence of space? One first clears space of ob- 
jects, and then one tries to clear space of space in somewhat the 
same way. We try to ‘think space away’ as we express it, 
which does not mean that we turn all thought of space out of 
our mind, but that we try to think it away as we have thought 
objects away, by clearing it away from something, and having 
that something left. The attempt must, of course, fail ; but then 
it is foolish to make the attempt. That this is what is commonly 
attempted I think certain. It is what I did, with a good deal of 
satisfaction to myself, during the years when Kant’s position 
seemed to me well taken, and it is what I have an impulse to do 

1 Critique of Pure Reason, Transcendental Aisthetic, 3 2: ‘Man kann sich 


niemals eine Vorstellung davon machen, dass kein Raum sei, ob man sich gleich ganz 
woh! denken kann, dass keine GegenstAnde darin angetroffen werden.”’ 
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now when I read the above-cited sentence from the Critique. 
So far as I can learn from their own accounts of their experience, 
it is what others try to do when they find it impossible to think 
space as non-existent. They try to annihilate space, and yet 
keep in mind, so to speak, the place where it was. They try to 
make a Vorstellung of the non-existence of space, 7. ¢., to keep 
before the mind some intuition of the external sense, and yet an- 
nihilate its ‘form,’ which is manifestly self-contradictory. We 
have here one of the countless instances of what may be called 
‘the philosophic fallacy’ par excellence. It is the especial 
weakness of the philosopher to say “I go,” and then not go; 
to set about abstracting from something, and then not abstract 
from it ; to offer to clear the ground, and then to leave an array 
of stumps which must trip up the feet of the unwary. 

The deductions which have been made from these supposed 
necessities of thought are rather startling, and should in them- 
selves, I think, be sufficient to arouse a suspicion of the founda- 
tions upon which they rest. In the proof of the Antithesis of 
his famous First Antinomy, Kant offers an a priort demonstration 
that the sensible world must be conceived of as unlimited in ex- 
tent. To be sure, he also offers what he regards as an equally 
satisfactory proof of the contradictory proposition ; but as readers 
of Kant know, this does not mean that he believes his argument 
to be defective. The argument for the infinitude of the sensible 
world, which he brings forward as logically unexceptionable, is 
as follows :-— 

Space is infinite ; hence the sensible world, if it be limited, must 
lie in the infinite void. But space is not an object ; it is only the 
‘form’ of possible objects. Hence space may be limited by 
phenomena, but phenomena can not be limited by an empty 
space beyond them. It is, therefore, impossible that a void space 
should project beyond the limits of a finite world of sense. The 
space beyond any given limit must, then, be fi//ed space, and we 
must conceive of the sensible world as infinite in extent. 

It is clear that in this argument Kant plays fast and loose with 
the reality of space. He seems to make it a thing, or something 
like a thing, and yet not precisely a thing. We have seen that 
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he regards it as real enough to persist in remaining when we 
think away all objects in it. Here we see that he regards it as 
real enough to be limited by phenomena, if it be a space within 
the world of sense, but not as real enough to limit phenomena by 
extending beyond. His argument is, in effect : Space is infinite 
(assumed as an intuition in the second sense of the word); it is 
not enough of a thing to exist by itself; it must, then, be filled in 
with something ; this something must be infinite as space is; 
ergo, the world is unlimited. These are scholastic subtleties, and 
it seems odd to me, at least, that they should have been advanced 
by so acute a thinker as Kant ; and yet these reasonings seem to 
appeal to some vigorous minds even in our day. 

It is always safe to be on one’s guard against so-called ne- 
cessities of thought and the deductions which are drawn from 
them. Those who have elected to regard space as a ‘ necessary 
form’ of external intuition, or as a ‘necessity of thought,’ may 
easily be misled by these phrases into accepting as self-evident 
what is not merely not self-evident, but is even founded upon 
very questionable reasonings. There is, to be sure, no doubt 
that the statement that space is infinite seems to be a reasonable 
one even to the man who regards it as by no means certain that 
the universe of matter is infinite. What we mean by the state- 
ment that space is infinite, and why it commends itself as a 
reasonable one, I shall try to make clear later. We shall see 
that, to explain this general readiness to regard space as infinite, 
we are not forced to fall back upon such quibbles as the impos- 
sibility of thinking a space beyond which there is no space, or 
the impossibility of imagining the non-existence of space. 

So much for our intuitive knowledge of space as infinite and 
‘indestructible.’ Intuitions of this kind are no better than the 
fateful horse which brought ruin to Troy. They may be had as 
a gift, and they are big with disaster to those who receive them. 
But if we confine ourselves to intuitions in the first sense of the 
word, may we not escape such difficulties? In the table which 
I perceive before me, I distinguish ‘matter’ and ‘form.’ The 
‘form '—the system of relations—is as immediately given as the 
‘matter.’ In holding that some space, at least, is directly given 
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in intuition we do not, hence, seem to be juggling with the word 
or using it in an ambiguous sense. 

But when we examine more narrowly what is implied in such 
an intuition of space, we are at once confronted with certain vener- 
able difficulties that have exercised the ingenuity of mankind 
almost from the beginning of reflective thought. Space we re- 
gard as infinitely divisible. Every space, however small, must, 
then, be made up of spaces, never of points. It follows that what 
fills space must also be infinitely divisible. Thus every ‘intuition 
of the external sense’ must be infinitely divisible. It cannot be 
denied that when we divide up into its parts any given sense- 
experience, we speedily come to what appears to be no longer 
composite. A line perceived by sight, for example, does not 
appear to be composed of an infinite number of line-portions. 
Subdivision seems to result in visual points not composed of parts. 
The minimum sensible, as it has been called, is not directly per- 
ceived to have part out of part. 

So much is admitted even by those who maintain that we have 
an intuition of space as infinitely divisible. The minimum sensi- 
éle does not present itself in consciousness as “a manifold with 
its parts external to each other.” But, says Kant, “since we 
cannot reason from the non-consciousness of such a manifold to 
the absolute impossibility of its existence in any intuition of an 
object, and since it is the latter that is necessary to absolute sim- 
plicity, it follows that this cannot be inferred from any perception 
whatever.””' Here Kant has evidently fallen back upon the sec- 
ond sense of the word intuition, even while discussing intuition in 
the first sense. We are not directly conscious of an experience 
as infinitely divisible, but it is assumed that we have an intuition 
of the fact that it is so. As in the case of the infinite extent of 
space, so in the case of its infinite divisibility, the statement that 
something is given in intuition amounts only to saying that we 
know this or that about something. We may well pause before 
accepting as an indubitable deliverance of consciousness such a 
supposed bit of knowledge ; we certainly seem justified in asking 
how we know that our experiences of extension are thus infinitely 

1 Op cit., Second Antinomy, Antithesis. 
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divisible. If we do not immediately perceive them to be infinitely 
divisible, does not our conviction rest upon an inference of some 
sort? How shall such an inference be justified ? 

Of course, something may be said for Kant’s statement that 
we cannot reason from the non-consciousness of a ‘ manifold’ to 
the impossibility of its existence in a given intuition, provided 
that his words be understood with a certain limitation. Some 
things exist in consciousness clearly and definitely, and of some 
we are very indefinitely conscious. It is quite conceivable that a 
given content of consciousness may be composite, and yet may 
not be recognized as such. But it is one thing to affirm that an 
experience in which we do not seem to be able to perceive part 
out of part may really consist of parts; and it is quite another 
thing to affirm that it must consist of such parts, and that the 
parts of which it consists must in their turn be composite, and so 
on, ad infinitum. The last statement is an exceedingly bold one, 
and should not be allowed to pass without a demand for proof of 
some sort. Shall we accept it as true merely because we are 
told that it is a ‘necessity of thought’? 

That Kant did not appeal to intuition, in the first sense of the 
word, he has himself made evident. ‘“ Against the principle of 
the infinite divisibility of matter,’ he writes,’ “whose ground of 
proof is purely mathematical, the monadists bring objections, 
which lay themselves open to suspicion from the mere fact that 
they do not admit the clearest mathematical proofs as giving an 
insight into the constitution of space, in so far as this is really the 
formal condition of the possibility of all matter. . . . If we listen 
to them we shall have to conceive, not merely the mathematical 
point—which, though simple, is not a part but only the limit of a 
space—but also physical points, which are likewise simple, but 
have the advantage, as parts of space, of filling space by their 
mere aggregation. I shall not here repeat the common and clear 
refutations of this absurdity, which exist in plenty ; for it is wholly 
in vain to try to quibble away the evidence of mathematics by 
means of merely discursive conceptions. I will only remark, 
that if philosophy here falls into chicanery in dealing with mathe- 

1 Op cit., Second Antinomy, Observations on the Antithesis. 
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matics, it is because it forgets that in this question one is con- 
cerned only with phenomena and their conditions. It is not 
enough to find for the pure conception of the composite the con- 
ception of the simple ; for the zx/uition of the composite (matter) 
one must find the intuition of the simple. This is by the laws of 
our sensibility, and, hence, in the case of objects of our senses, 
wholly impossible.” 

Here Kant takes a double position, if I may so express it. In 
the closing words of the extract he falls back upon the assertion 
that the ‘laws of our sensibility’’” make it impossible that the 
absolutely simple should be given in intuition. That is, he 
simply invokes the magic of an ‘intuition’ in the second sense 
of the word. But he has admitted, as we have seen, that the 
simple may apparently be given in intuition. He accepts the 
minimum sensible recognized by Berkeley and Hume before him, 
merely arguing that mathematics furnishes proof that this is a 
false and deceitful minimum, a composite masquerading in the 
attire of simplicity. Kant thus maintains: (1) That what is given 
in intuition ust be composite, for, by the law of our sensibility, 
nothing can be given in intuition that is not composite—which 
statement, if we accept it as true, ought to close the whole ques- 
tion; and (2) he argues that it is subversive of mathematics to 
deny the infinite divisibility of what is given in intuition. These 
positions may be met by maintaining: (1) That the statement 
that it is a law of our sensibility that the simple cannot be given 
in intuition is either a baseless assumption, or it is based’upon the 
mathematical reasonings to which Kant refers ; and (2) that the 
opposing doctrine is seen to be by no means subversive of mathe- 
matical reasonings, when their significance is clearly understood. 
What may be said upon these points will be considered later. 
Before passing on to this I wish to make clear the difficulties 
above alluded to, which attach to the Kantian doctrine, and which 
should be honestly faced by those who elect to become its ad- 
herents. It will not do to give them a perfunctory glance, call 
them logical puzzles, and straightway forget them. As we shall 
see, they are deserving of most serious consideration. 

GrorGE STUART FULLERTON. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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HE question concerning the relation between mind and body 
has occupied the center of philosophical interest since the 
days of Descartes. Of recent years the drift of opinion has been 
largely in the direction of parallelism, the theory which denies 
that there can be a causal relation between the mental and physi- 
cal realms. Leading authorities, men like Lange, Wundt, Riehl, 
Bain, Hoffding, Paulsen, Miinsterberg, and Jodl have accepted par- 
allelism, and accuse their opponents of contradicting the funda- 
mental principles of natural science. But the weight of these 
names has not been able to silence all opposition. The contro- 
versy is breaking out anew in Germany, and the theory of inter- 
action is gaining a large number of supporters.?_ In view of these 
facts it will not be out of place to bring up this subject again, and 
to consider how the problem stands at present. 

The theory of interaction, which is really the common-sense 
theory, maintains that states of consciousness are causes of 
changes in the physical world, and physical occurrences the 
causes of changes in consciousness. This assertion the parallel- 
ists deny on various grounds. Some reason as follows :* 

The fundamental law of mind is the principle of identity, ac- 

1! Paper read at Western Philosophical Association, Lincoln, Neb., Jan. 1, 190%. 

21 refer the reader to the following works : Sigwart, Logic, 2d ed,, Vol. Il; Er- 
hardt, Mechanismus und Teleologie, 1890, Die Wechselwirkung zwischen Leib und 
Seele, 1897, Psychophysischer Parallelismus und erkenntnisstheoretischer Tdealismus, 
Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosophische Kritik, Vol. 116, No. 2; Rehmke, 
Allgemeine Psychologie, 1894, pp. 86-115, Aussenwelt und /nnenwelt, 1898 ; Kiilpe, 
Einleitung in die Philosophie, 1895, 318; Stumpf, Opening Address delivered at the 
Psychological Congress at Munich, 1896; Wentscher, User physische und psychische 
Kausalitat, 1896, Der psychophysische Parallelismus der Gegenwart, Zeitschrift fiir 
Philos., etc., Vol. 116, No. 2, Vol. 117, No. 1; Busse, Wechselwirkung oder Paral- 
Jelismus, in the same journal. Die Wechselwirkung zwischen Leib und Seele, in Philo- 
sophische Abhandlungen, dedicated to Sigwart, 1900; Rickert, Psychophysische Kau- 
salitat und psychophysischer Parallelismus, in the same volume. Lotze, James, and 
Ladd also maintain the same position. 

3See Riehl, Philosophischer Kriticismus, Vol. 11, Part I, pp. 219-292; Vol. II, 
Part II, pp. 176 ff. 
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cording to which whatever is is, and nothing can both be and not 
be. From this principle the principle of sufficient reason neces- 
sarily follows: nothing can happen without a sufficient reason for 
its happening. Applied to the phenomena of nature, this axiom 
becomes the law of causality, the fundamental principle of science. 
This law holds that every effect must have its cause, that nothing 
can happen without a ground. Nothing in nature can therefore 
be created out of nothing, for if it could we should have an effect 
without a cause. Nor can anything be lost or disappear, for if 
it could we should have a cause without an effect. The axiom, 
that nothing can come out of nothing or go into nothing, is a self- 
evident principle which is really included in the law of causality, 
and ultimately in the law of identity. Accordingly, no form of 
energy in nature can be lost; when it changes, it changes into 
some other form of itself which is equal to the original form. 
The effect must contain as much as the cause contained, other- 
wise we have a loss. This principle is called the principle of the 
conservation of energy, which is regarded by some as a logical 
law, as an axiom.'' The sum of energy in the world is constant, 
no energy can be added or taken away. This law is verified by 
experience, but it can also be logically deduced from the funda- 
mental laws of thought. Moreover, the effect must be of the 
same nature as the cause, for it is after all identical with the cause. 
The effect is the cause in a new form, qualitatively and quantita- 
tively equal to the cause. 

Now nature reveals to us two kinds of existence, mental and 
material, which are diametrically opposed to each other. Hence, 
if the foregoing laws are correct, a mental state cannot cause a 
physical state, nor a physical state a mental state. If the effect 
must be homogeneous with the cause, then mind cannot be the 
cause of motion, nor vice versa. If motion can be transformed 
into mind, and mind into motion, then energy is lost and energy 
is created, which is contrary to the law of the conservation of 
energy. 

Other parallelists reach the same results without, however, re- 
garding the law of the conservation of energy as an application 

1See Mayer, Die Mechanik der Warme, quoted by Riehl, of. cit. 
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and consequence of the principle of identity. Thus, according to 
Jodl, to say that mind can produce motion is to fly in the face of 
the law of causality and the principles following from it, that is, 
the law of the conservation of energy and the law of inertia. It is 
true these principles are not absolutely provable, they are hypo- 
thetical, heuristical principles, but we are surely not ready to give 
them up.' In the words of Paulsen: ‘The natural scientist 
would regard it as a presumptuous and impracticable demand to 
assume that motion is transformed, not into another form of 
motion, not into potential physical energy, but into something 
that does not exist at all physically. Transformation of motion 
or force into thought, into pure states of consciousness, would, 

for the natural-scientific view, be nothing but the destruction of 
energy. Similarly, the origination of motion from a purely 
mental element, for example from the idea of a wish, would in 

physics be equivalent to creation out of nothing. Consequently, 

he would be forced to accept the parallelistic theory instead of 
the other which assumes a causal relation.”’? 

The preceding line of argument is based upon an interpreta- 
tion of the principle of the conservation of energy which is re- 
jected by interactionists as well as by many natural scientists.® 
Even supporters of parallelism confess that the law correctly un- 
derstood does not contradict the theory of interaction.‘ The 
principle of the conservation of energy declares simply that when 
one form of energy seems to disappear we have in its place an- 
other form of energy (heat, for example), and that there is a 
constant relation between the amounts of these forms.® As 


1 Lehrbuch der Psychologie, Chap. 11. 

® Introduction to Philosophy (Eng. trans.), p. 86; Noch ein Wortzur Theorie 
des Parallelismus, Zeitschrift fur Phil., Vol. 115, No. 1. 

3 See particularly: Lotze, Me‘aphysik ; Sigwart, Logic, Vol. 11, p.97,a; Erhardt, 
Leib und Seele, Chap, Il, p. 5; Stumpf, Of. cit. ; Busse, Of. cit.; Mach, Die 
Mechanik in ihrer Entwickelung ; Planck, Das Princip der Erhaltung der Energie ; 
Ostwald, Die Ueberwindung des wissenschaftlichen Materialismus. Short quotations 
from some of these writers in Erhardt, p. 70, note 1. 

*See Konig, Die Lehre vom psychophysischen Parallelismus und thre Gegner, 
Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philos. Kritik Vol. 115, No. 2. 

5It has therefore been suggested that the law of the eguivalence of forces would be 
a better name for the principle. 
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Sigwart says: “The principle . . . tells us nothing as to what 
effects depend upon what causes, and what the conditions are 
under which particular causes act ; it does not tell us that motion 
under certain conditions produces warmth, it refers only to quanti- 
tative relations, it says that where efficient action takes place this 
quantitative equality exists between the amount of the capacity 
for work represented by the effect, and the amount of the capacity 
for work from which the effect has proceeded, between the ca- 
pacity for work which one body gains and that which the other 
loses. By itself it tells us nothing as to the conditions under which 
active energy passes into potential energy, and vice versa ; it tells 
us only that when a certain motion or other change actually occurs 
it has been produced by active or potential energy, which must have 
disappeared itself in the process.”"' The law is not a self-evident 
axiom, one following necessarily from certain laws of thought, 
but the product of experience.” It states only what experience 
teaches us; namely, that whenever we have a form of motion 
and this disappears, it is followed by an equivalent amount of 
energy in another form. 

Interpreted in this sense, the law does not make interaction 
impossible. It says nothing concerning the nature of the 
energy conserved, nor the source of the motion, but simply de- 
clares that when one form of energy is, so to speak, converted 
into another, the amount of the new form is equivalent to that of 
the old. If the matter rested here, there could be no objection to 
the theory of interaction. The interactionist might reason as fol- 
lows: When a state of consciousness produces a physical 
change, no energy is created, for a change of consciousness is as 
much energy as physical energy. For the same reason no en- 
ergy is lost when a physical state produces a state of conscious- 
ness.* 

But a new law is introduced at this point, and that is this: No 
physical cause, it is said, can have anything but a physical effect, 
no physical effect can have anything but a physical cause. 

1 Logic (Eng. trans.), Vol. IT., p. 382. 


2See Kroman, Unsere Naturerkenniniss, p. 316. 
3Stumpf, Kiilpe. 
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Hence no psychical cause can produce a physical effect, nor can 
a physical cause produce a psychical effect. The two fields of 
existence are closed against each other; each by itself forms an 
unbroken causal nexus with which nothing outside of it can in- 
terfere.'| This law of the unbroken causal nexus is said to be a 
generalization from experience. Experience teaches us that 
wherever we have a physical occurrence this is invariably pre- 
ceded by another physical occurrence as its cause, hence we con- 
clude that no physical change can take place without the action 
of some other physical phenomenon. There are cases, of course, 
in which we cannot discover all the causes and effects and meas- 
ure them—as in the brain—but we assume that the same relation 
obtains here as in the cases where this can be done. We say 
that the external stimulus striking the sense organ produces some 
form of motion in the brain, and that this cannot be converted 
into anything else. Hence the sensation cannot be the product 
of the excitation in the brain ; to say so would mean a break in 
the physical causal nexus and a violation of the law mentioned 
above. The same reasoning prevents us from assuming that a 
psychical state produces a physical effect. 

This law, however, the opponents of the parallelistic theory re- 
fuse to accept. The law that no physical occurrence can have 
anything but a physical cause is not borne out by the facts, they 
say *—as is shown by the relation existing between mind and body. 
It is not true that physical effects can have only physical causes. 
States of consciousness are not physical facts, and yet they pro- 
duce changes in the physical world. The so-called axiom of the 
unbroken physical causal nexus is an imperfect generalization 
from the facts of nature. It takes account only of a part of na- 
ture, the physical realm, and ignores the mental realm entirely. 

With this statement of the case the opponent of interaction 
does not agree. He will not admit that he ignores the facts of 
mind in his generalization, but insists that mental states are 
neither causes nor effects of physical states. But, rejoins the 
interactionist, that is the very point at issue; you are simply 


1 Riehl, Wundt, Paulsen, Miinsterberg, Jodl, Kénig, and others. 
* Sigwart, Erhardt, Rehmke, Busse, Stumpf. See also Mach, and Ostwald. 
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begging the question here, you are assuming the very thing to 
be proved. You say, physical occurrences must have physical 
causes ; I deny this and refer you to the case of the relation 
between mind and body. You answer that psychical states can- 
not produce physical states and appeal to your hypothesis ac- 
cording to which a physical state can have nothing but a physical 
state for its cause, which simply amounts to saying that psychical 
states cannot produce physical effects because they cannot do it." 

Not exactly, the parallelist replies. My axiom is not a mere 
ipse dixit, but, as I said before, a generalization from experience. 
I say that all physical effects must have physical causes because 
in all cases which are open to observation I find that physical 
causes can be pointed out. I therefore have the right to assume 
that the same law holds for the movements made by conscious 
beings which we cannot analyze and measure on account of their 
complexity and minuteness. If we had eyes to see we should 
find the same processes taking place in the brain as we dis- 
cover in coarser forms of matter. As long as you can offer no 
negative instance against the law that physical causes have phys- 
ical effects and physical effects only, and vice versa, we are justi- 
fied in inferring that the law is universal in its application. The 
relation existing between mind and body is not a negative instance 
against the law, but simply assumed to be such. Hence you are 
begging the question, not we. We do not know by direct obser- 
vation what is the relation between mind and body, hence we have 
no right to refer to it in disproof of the law. Inall cases that can 
be examined we know that no physical occurrence takes place with- 
out being caused by another of its kind, hence we have the right 
to infer that the same relation obtains in the brain.” 

Some interactionists hold that even if we accept the law that 
no physical effect can have anything but a physical cause, inter- 
action would still be possible. When potential energy is con- 
verted into kinetic energy, they contend, or when kinetic energy 
is converted into potential energy, a physical phenomenon has a 
physical cause or effect. Now no expenditure of physical energy 


1 Erhardt, Rehmke, Busse. 
* Konig. 
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is required to convert potential energy into kinetic energy or the 
reverse. The potential energy will not be transformed into 
kinetic, nor the kinetic into potential, without a cause, for nothing 
happens without acause. But there is no reason why this cause 
should not be extra-physical. The kinetic energy could not be 
created out of nothing nor go into nothing ; there must be a phys- 
ical ground from which it comes and into which it goes. All 
these demands are satisfied here. The state of consciousness 
does not create the kinetic energy ; the potential energy is released 
by a state of consciousness, and we have for the amount of po- 
tential energy in the brain an equivalent amount of kinetic energy 
released by consciousness. ' 

This reasoning is rejected by the opponent of interaction who 
holds that it requires force to convert potential energy into ki- 
netic, according to the law that no movement can be released ex- 
cept by another movement. A state of consciousness is not a 
movement, hence it cannot cause a movement. It requires phys- 
ical work to set the potential energy in motion (even if we assume 
it to be molecular motion). To assume that mind can do this is 
to assume either that mind is a form of energy like motion, or 
that it can create motion, which is equivalent to creating some- 
thing out of nothing. * 

Well, say some of the supporters of the criticised theory, * the 
whole trouble lies in this, that you apply the law of the conserva- 
tion of energy universally, whereas it does not hold for the ac- 
tion of souls upon things and of things upon souls. Mind can 
create motion, and motion can be lost when the body affects the 
mind. The maxim that out of nothing nothing comes, holds for 
physical bodies among themselves, not for the relation existing 
between soul and body. Every day we experience cases in which 
something comes from nothing ; every new sensation is a creation 
out of nothing. 

Now what conclusion shall we reach with respect to this en- 
tire question? The whole matter seems to me to hinge upon the 

1 See especially Wentscher and Rehmke. 


? Paulsen, Konig. 
3 See Rehmke. 
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alleged law that no physical occurrence can take place without 
being caused by another physical occurrence. Interpreted in 
the exact scientific sense, the principle of the conservation of 
energy does not make interaction impossible. The principle 
does not follow necessarily from the logical law of identity, nor 
is it an application of the law of causality. As a generalization 
from experience, it simply declares that when one form of energy 
disappears, another form appears, and that there is a constant 
- mathematical relation between the two forms, so that when a 
certain amount of one form is transformed into another and 
then back again, the original amount of the first form reappears.’ 
The law as such does not say that the total amount of energy 
in the universe must remain constant, nor does it say anything 
concerning the nature of the forces acting in it. To quote again 
from Sigwart: ‘Even in the physical universe from which it 
was obtained, and within which it is empirically proved, it states 
only that within a certain complex of material causes, which we 
assume to be a closed circle, and not influenced from without, 
the sum of active and potential energy remains constant; and it 
depends essentially upon the presupposition that within this cir- 
cle we are dealing only with elements of constant forces, and 
with conditions of their action which are contained in the ex- 
ternal relations of position and reciprocal motion. This principle 
is not violated if we assume that such a system of material 
masses may also enter into causal relation with elements of other 
kinds of force, and that the effects which issue from the forces 
present in it may appear also outside of its limits, or that it may 
be determined in particular parts by forces of a different nature. 
The principle states only that if, and in so far as, material masses 
act upon each other, an equation will exist between the power of 
work of the preceding state and that of the succeeding state. 
In no sense, however, that can be empirically confirmed, does it 
demand that every material change should have only material 


'We cannot, strictly speaking, say that the one form is converted into the other. 
All we know, for example, is that when the motion of one body ceases, the other 
body begins to move or becomes hot. To say that the motion has been converted 
into motion or heat is to make entities of these things. 
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effects, or proceed only from material causes; the truth of a 
principle within a closed circle of constant material causes does 
not justify us in the inference that material things must, under 
all circumstances, form a circle closed on all sides.”"' “So long 
as it is not proved,” says Erhardt, “that the exchange of effects 
which takes place between body and soul contradicts the guanti- 
tative relations which the law of energy establishes for the causal 
connections prevailing in nature, so long we have a perfect right 
not to let the objections based upon the doctrine of the con- 
servation of energy shake our faith in the popular conception 
of the relation between body and soul.’ ? 

Hence interaction is reconcilable with the law of the conserva- 
tion of energy so long as that law is not loaded down with 
propositions which may in themselves be true, but do not follow 
from the principle itself. Let us next consider one of these 
propositions—the so-called axiom of the unbroken causal nexus. 
Nothing can happen in the physical world without being caused 
by a physical occurrence, it is held. The attempt is made to 
prove this axiom both deductively and inductively. If the cause 
must be equal to the effect, and if mind and matter are absolutely 
different, then every physical effect must have a physical cause, 
and every psychical effect a psychical cause. But we have no 
right to interpret the law of causality in this way. By cause we 
mean an occurrence without which another change or occurrence 
cannot take place, one that is necessarily connected with another 
occurrence called the effect. The notion of causality does not 
demand that the effect be identical with the cause. Of course, if 


1 Logie (Eng. trans. ), Vol. I1, pp. 387 ff. Erhardt, Wechselwirkung swischen Leib 
und Seele, p. 69: ‘* The law of energy does not tell us what forces exist in nature, 
nor does it give us any information concerning the elements and phenomena be- 
tween which there can be reciprocal action; and the principle does not say any- 
thing about the forms into which the living energy of motion may be transformed.,’’ 
—Stumpf, of. cit., p. 9: ‘* When kinetic energy (living force of visible motion) 
is transformed into other forms of energy, and these are finally reconverted into 
kinetic energy, the same amount appears which was expended. The law has abso- 
lutely nothing to say of what the other forms of energy consist. And hence the 
psychical might easily be regarded as an accumulation of energies of a peculiar kind 
which have their exact mechanical equivalent.’’ 

9 Leib und Seele, p. 75. 
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we place this interpretation upon causality, we practically settle 
the question of interaction before we approach it. For if the like 
can produce the like only, and states of consciousness are not 
like physical states, there can be no interaction between the two 
fields. If however we admit the possibility of effects being pro- 
duced by causes unlike them, then there is no reason on this 
score why a physical effect should always have a physical cause. 
There is another way of interpreting the causal law which makes 
against interaction. It is a popular notion that in order to cause 
anything, the cause must somehow touch the object upon which 
it acts. This notion is the result of our everyday experience. 
We produce changes in things by touching them, by pushing and 
pulling them around. We therefore conclude that in order to 
produce changes, things must touch each other, move each other, 
push and pull each other around. And, we go on reasoning, 
since mind is immaterial and cannot touch, push, and pull any- 
thing, it cannot cause anything. This is of course an erroneous 
conception of causality, one not in accordance with the facts. 
Acceptance of it would make impossible psychical causality and 
actio in distans in the physical world.' 

It is impossible to deduce this axiom from the law of causality. 
The question therefore reduces itself to a question of fact. Does 
experience show that no physical occurrence can take place with- 
out being caused by another physical occurrence? If we mean 
by the expression ‘ physical occurrence,’ movement, then we must 
answer the question in the negative. Experience does not show 
that every movement in nature has a movement as its cause, and 
a movement as its effect. Experience shows, for example, that 
motion causes heat and electricity, and that heat and electricity 
cause motion. But experience does not show that heat and elec- 
tricity ave motion. We observe that when a moving body is 
suddenly stopped heat is produced. We are then apt to reason 
as follows: Motion is changed into heat ; nothing can be changed 
into something unlike it; hence heat must be motion. Or we 
say: The mathematical formula expressing the action of elec- 

'See Stallo, Modern Physical Concepts, p. 65; Kroman, Unsere Naturerkenntniss, 
pp- 305 ff. 
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tricity is the same as the formula for a certain mode of motion ; 
hence electricity must be motion. But, as was noticed before, 
we have no scientific warrant for saying that the like must pro- 
duce the like. There is no reason why the like should not pro- 
duce the unlike, why heat and electricity should not be something 
different from motion. We do not know what heat and electric- 
ity are in their essence. Heat is a sensation, and motion is an 
entirely different sensation. Perhaps they are both caused by 
the same thing, but we have no right to assert it dogmatically. 
At any rate experience does not reveal it to us. Nor does it 
at all follow that because two modes of action may be ex- 
pressed by the same mathematical formula, they are identical in 
essence. The mathematical formula simply expresses the tem- 
poral and spatial relations existing between things, nothing more. 

We do not therefore observe that every motion in inorganic 
nature is caused by another motion. We cannot construct an un- 
broken chain of mechanical causes and effects. The chain is 
frequently broken, and when this is the case we infer that some 
form of motion is present which escapes observation. We imag- 
ine that if we had suitable sense-organs, we should see what we 
see in other cases. For the same reason we assume that po- 
tential energy is molecular motion, that when mass motion dis- 
appears it continues to exist in a slightly different form. All 
this may be true, but we cannot say that experience teaches us 
that it is true. 

If it is impossible to prove the mechanical theory for the inor- 
ganic world, it is still more impossible to prove it for organic 
processes. So far as I know no empirical proof is even at- 
tempted here. It is simply asserted that because inorganic na- 
ture is a mechanism, organic nature must be the same. The 
physicist applies his concepts to the whole universe, believing 
that what is true of his realm must be true of everything. ‘ The 
majority of natural inquirers ’’ says Mach,' “ ascribe to the intel- 
lectual implements of physics, to the concepts mass, force, atom, 
and so forth, whose sole office is to revive economically arranged 
experiences, a reality beyond and independent of thought. Not 


'The Science of Mechanics, (Eng. trans.), p. 505. 
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only so, but it has even been held that these forces and masses 
are the real objects of inquiry, and, if once they were fully ex- 
plored, all the rest would follow from the equilibrium and motion 
of these masses. A person who knew the world only through 
the theatre, if brought behind the scenes and permitted to view 
the mechanism of the stage’s action, might possibly believe that 
the real world also was in need of a machine-room, and that if 
this were once thoroughly explored, we should know all. Simi 

larly, we, too, should beware lest the zwte//ectual machinery, em- 
ployed in the representation of the world on the stage of thought, 
be regarded as the basis of the real world.” 

Hence if the law means that no movement can take place 
without a movement as its cause, it is not proved, and it is not 
possible to base the denial of the interaction of mind and body 
upon it. Under these circumstances, nothing can hinder us from 
assuming that states of consciousness are the causes of move- 
ments. The objection to this view is based upon the notion that 
it takes a movement to produce a movement, and it falls to the 
ground as soon as this notion is given up. 

But perhaps the statement that every physical effect must have 
a physical cause does not mean that it takes a movement to pro- 
duce a movement ; perhaps all we can say is that no physical 
change, whatever we may mean by the term, can be produced 
except by a physical change. This would mean that wherever 
we have a physical fact, that fact is conditioned by some other 
physical fact or facts, and that no extra-physical fact can in- 
fluence a physical fact. The states in the brain, for example, 
which initiate muscular movements, have, as their causes, other 
physical states, heat, electricity, chemical processes, potential 
energy, etc., and no psychical state interferes with this physical 
causal nexus. 

Even if we interpret the law in this sense we can say that ex- 
perience does not prove it. For all that experience can possibly 
show is that there is a correlation between physical changes in 
the inorganic world. Experience does not show that the law is 
applicable to the organic world. But even if we extend the in- 
duction to embrace the organic world, what right have we to add 
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to it the clause that no psychical element can interfere with the 
physical sphere? It does not necessarily follow from the fact 
that all physical changes have physical changes as their antece- 
dents, that they can have on/y such changes as their antecedents. 
Why should not a state of consciousness be able to effect a 
change in the brain? Because it is unlike a brain-state? But 
how do we know that it is unlike a brain state? Besides, even 
if it were unlike a brain-state, why should it not be able to pro- 
duce a change in the brain? If a physical change which is not 
motion can produce motion, why should not a state of conscious- 
ness produce a physical change ? 

We cannot, therefore, disprove interaction either on the score 
of the law of the conservation of energy, or on the ground that 
nothing but a physical change can produce a physical change. 
Interaction is possible ; it does not contradict any really estab- 
lished scientific laws. Let us now turn to experience and see 
whether or not a causal relation between mind and body actually 
exists. We notice a difference in movements, even in the move- 
ments of our own body. We find that sometimes changes occur in 
our bodies without being preceded by our states of consciousness ; 
at other times we find that changes occur only when preceded or 
accompanied by states of consciousness. Now a cause is that 
phenomenon without which another phenomenon cannot occur. 
Every change must have a cause without which it cannot take 
place. Since my experience teaches me that certain changes do 
not take place without the presence of this conscious factor of 
which we have just spoken, I assume that this conscious factor is 
a necessary element in the process, and call it a cause of the 
physical change. If it be said that perhaps this state of con- 
sciousness is only a helpless accompaniment of the physical 
change, that the physical change would have taken place without 
it, I answer: Since the physical change occurs only when the 
mental factor is present, and does not occur when the mental 
factor is absent, it is but fair to suppose that the physical change 
could not occur without the mental element. 

This does not mean that a state of consciousness creates a 
state of movement, or that a movement crea¢es a state of con- 
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sciousness. The state of consciousness does not create a move- 
ment out of nothing, any more than a movement creates another 
movement out of nothing; without a physical apparatus no 
movement would take place. The state of consciousness is not 
a cause in the sense of producing or creating anything out of 
itself. It is a cause in the sense of being an element without 
which another element called a physical occurrence cannot 
take place. The movement cannot take place without the 
presence of other physical states—Shakespeare could not have 
written his plays without hands—and in so far as this is true 
these states also form a part of the cause. But we have the 
right to fix our attention upon one of the factors in this process 
which we regard as the most important, and to call this the cause.’ 
It is no argument against this fact to say that we do not know 
how a state of consciousness can be the cause of a physical 
change. We do not know one physical change produces 
another physical change, why or how a moving body causes 
another body to move ; all we know is that when one body moves 
and strikes the other, the other also moves, and so we say and 
have a perfect right to say that the first body moves the second. 
The question we have to settle here is a question of fact; for 
example, what happens when I make up my mind to move my 
arm, and would my arm have moved without my having made 
up my mind to move it? and this question I can safely answer 
by declaring that my volition is the cause of the movement of 
my arm in the sense of being the necessary antecedent of the 
movement. Experience teaches me that my states of conscious - 
ness cause movements, just as much as experience teaches me 
that movements cause other movements. Of course, it is pos- 
sible that states of consciousness are not the causes of movements 
after all, that they only seem to be, that an unknown element 
pushes itself in between the state of consciousness and the 
movement, and that this element is the real cause of the move- 
ment, and that the state of consciousness is merely a helpless 
concomitant of this unknown element, as parallelism would have 
it. But it is also possible that a conscious element is the real 


'See Mill, Zogic, Bk. III, Ch. V, 3. 
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cause of all movements in the inorganic world, that when one 
movement seems to cause another movement here, this is only 
because we do not observe the real cause, a psychical element 
which pushes itself in between the first movement and the second 
movement. We have no right to doubt what seems to be an 
observed fact unless that fact contradicts some firmly established 
law. Parallelists deny interaction because they believe it contra- 
dicts the law of the conservation of energy, the causal law, and 
the alleged law that no physical occurrence can have anything 
but a physical occurrence as its cause. But interaction does not 
contradict the first two laws properly understood, and the last 
law is not true. The old-fashioned thinker reasoned by analogy 
that, because his consciousness caused movements, consciousness 
was the sole cause of movements in the world. The new-fash- 
ioned thinker reasons by analogy that, because physical changes 
cause movements in the inorganic world, physical changes must 
be the sole causes of movements in the organic world. 


FRANK THILLY. 
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THE NEO-HEGELIAN ‘SELF’ AND SUBJECTIVE 
IDEALISM. 


HE present paper is intended to be preliminary to an exam- 
ination of the question what, on the showing of writers of 
the school of Professor Green, the relation is supposed to be be- 
tween the so-called Absolute Self, and the self of human experi- 
ence. Before attempting to show—what I conceive to be the 
fact—that no clear answer to this problem has been given, I have 
thought it advisable to give some reasons for thinking that there zs 
such a problem ; and I shall try to do this by pointing out in some 
detail the elements in the neo-Hegelian argument which have made 
it possible to ignore the question, and which, as it seems to me, 
commit the theory to what ultimately is not distinguishable from 
subjective idealism. 

I do not think it is necessary to reproduce at any length the 
idealistic argument. It depends essentially upon an analysis 
of knowledge. Nothing can be real—the very word has no 
meaning for us, except as it is a knowable real, is set in certain 
relations which constitute its reality. If we try to make relations 
merely subjective, we find that we have removed all meaning 
from the world of things; they collapse into nothingness the 
moment we take away the support of those categories of sub- 
stance, causality, and the like, which thus must go to make up 
objective existence itself, and not be simply the work of the in- 
dividual mind.'' Beyond all the manifold elements which present 
themselves to us as the objects of knowledge, there exists, and 
must exist, the constitutive activity of an all-inclusive thought, 
binding them together into a single world. The existence of iso- 
lated realities has no meaning, except as we have already passed 
beyond their isolation, have thought them, and so brought them 
into relation. Above all distinctions there is already postulated 
a unity, apart from which the distinctions would not exist, and 
this unity is Thought. In trying to set up anything as an exist- 

1Green, Works, Vol. 1, p. 27. 
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ent apart from thought, the philosopher is only stultifying his 
own procedure. 

Now, there cannot of course be any doubt that what is meant 
by thought is not any mere thinking on the part of a finite indi- 
vidual, but the thought of a so-called Absolute Self.'| The former 
alternative is repudiated so often and so violently by the He- 
gelian,’ that it would seem that, on this point at any rate, no mis- 
apprehension ought to exist. However, when one comes to ex- 
amine the arguments more closely, it becomes apparent that this 
constant note of warning is not uncalled for. Indeed, the doubt 
begins to suggest itself whether the denial does not apply rather 
to the intention of the writers than to their actual performance. I 
will subscribe a number of passages which I have taken from sev- 
eral sources: “Certain theories have,” says Professor Watson, 
“the defect that they assume knowable objects to exist quite in- 
dependently of our intelligence.” * Although I distinguish in 
consciousness objects as external from perceptions as internal, the 
objects and the perceptions alike exist only for meas a conscious 
being.” * ‘The ordinary view that determinate things are inde- 
pendent of our consciousness turns out to be a mistake” ; and 
again, the writer speaks of those who “are still unable to rid 
themselves of the preconception that determinate things exist be- 
yond consciousness, or independently of our faculty of perception.” * 
** When we have denied that external objects are independent of 
consciousness, there can no longer be any reason for opposing 
perceptions to objects perceived."’* ‘I have an apprehension of 
a brilliant object, but the apprehension is not separate from the 
object ; it is in fact simply the object viewed from the side of the 
subject.”"* “The philosophical theory that the existence of 

! There is a third alternative: namely, that thought belongs to no one, since the 
distinctions of absolute and finite are distinctions which arise only within thought. 

2Cf. Watson, Jour. of Spec. Philos., Vol. XV, p. 338. 1 hope I may be excused 
the use of the very ambiguous term ‘ Hegelian,’ in the absence of any other title 
which stands clearly for this particular development of idealistic thought. 

3 Watson, Kant and his English Critics, p. 17. 

Lbid., p. 48. 

5 Jbid., p. 51. 

6 /bid., p. 356. 

/bid., p. 359. 
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concrete objects, apart from the activity of intelligence by which 
they are constituted for us, is an absurdity, does not throw any 
doubt on scientific truth.’’' ‘Supposing known objects to exist 
only in relation to our faculties of knowledge, intelligence must 
have certain functions of synthesis, which at once combine into 
unity the detached differences supplied by the special senses, and 
enable us to explain how we can have a knowledge of objects 
other than our own subjective conceptions. For if nature ex- 
hibits everywhere a system and unity of objects, which have been 
actively constructed by thought acting upon the manifold of 
sense, we no longer are perplexed with the essentially unmean- 
ing riddle: How can we pass from conceptions in the mind to ob- 
jects without the mind? for objects as known have no existence 
except in relation to the intelligence by which they are made 
real.””* ‘‘ The known world develops pari passu with the know- 
ing subject.’ ‘The whole fact is the perception by the self- 
active subject of an object which exists only for that subject.” * 
“The thing ‘tree’ is my various experiences of it in presence of 
it and in thinking of it, and every word that I use in describing 
this thing expresses, and must express, zy consciousness or ex- 
perience.”"° ‘This world is not out of our conscionsness.” * 
“Tt shows that external things as we know them, and we are not 
concerned in any others, are to a very great extent the product 
of our thinking activities.’ ‘To me it seems that this stream 
(of changes and states) is built up along with, and mostly out of, 
the experiences of the everyday world. Stream and world are 
equally psychological constructions, built up by psychological proc- 
esses."’* “ Misled by the phrase ‘idea of a thing,’ we fancy that 
idea and thing have each a separate reality.’’* ‘I am not merely 


' Mind, Vol. V, p. 531. 

Jbid., p. 546. 

3 Watson, An Outline of Philosophy, p. 446. 

/bid., p. 471. 

5 Nettleship, Phil. Lectures and Reviews, Vol, 1, p. 191. 
6 /bid., p. 208, 

‘Jones, Browning, p. 185. 

* Dewey, Mind, Vol. XII, p. 86. 

*Green, Works, Vol. I, p. 141. 
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one object among many other objects in the world of which I am 
conscious ; I am the conscious self without which there would be 
no world of objects at all.’’' 

I do not think that an impartial reader can deny that the 
natural meaning, almost the necessary meaning, which such pas- 
sages bear, is that the objective world has’no existence beyond its 
existence in our knowledge or perception—a position which is 
only verbally to be distinguished from the subjective idealism 
against which Hegelianism is a continual protest. Since, there- 
fore, it appears that this is the last thing intended, there must be 
some ambiguity latent in the argument which requires to be 
pointed out before we can advance. 

What, therefore, are the admitted facts of experience on which 
the argument is based? For the philosopher possesses no data 
which he does not have to justify to ordinary experience. There 
is no doubt, on the one hand, that I distinguish between the ob- 
jective world, which is not me, and my own personal, private 
experience—a succession of conscious acts in time, bound to- 
gether somehow as the unity of my life. It is hardly worth 
while to dwell upon the fact of this—its interpretation is of 
course our whole task—-since the idealist must admit it as truly 
as the most hardened dualist. Now knowledge seems in a way 
to connect these two worlds. From one point of view, any act 
of knowledge on my part is a particular act, which has its place 
in the temporal series of acts which constitutes my life. On the 
other hand, knowledge seems to take me beyond myself, as a 
momentary state, or succession of states of consciousness, and to 
identify me with the known world, since, it would appear, I can- 
not know myself as an individual in the world, without at the 
same time being more than a mere individual ; I must both be 
confined to, and transcend, my own individuality.* There must be 
somewhere a reconciliation of these two aspects, but still as 
aspects they are distinct, and we have carefully to avoid confusing 
them. I shall, therefore, designate them respectively as knowl- 
edge, and the content of knowledge. 


'Caird, Hegel, p. 117. 
2Cf. Philos. of Religion, p. 157. 
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Now it is, I think, apart from certain metaphysical refinements 
which will occupy us later, only the second of these, the thought 
content, of which it can naturally be said that it is coincident 
with reality as a whole, and more than the individual self. Any 
act or state of knowledge is always some particular act or state, 
which cannot, without reducing the world to an absurdly narrow 
compass, be identified with an absolute reality. Absolute reality 
may, indeed, form the content of a thought (though here another 
ambiguity enters whose consideration may also be postponed), 
but this is not the same thing as the knowing itself. Admitting 
this distinction, then, what are we to say of the idealistic argu- 
ment in the light of it? And my thesis is, that really there are 
two conclusions which the Hegelian sets about to prove—conclu- 
sions which he fails to observe are by no means identical. One is 
that reality is rational ; and the other is that reality is a single all- 
inclusive consciousness. In dealing with the first of these, one 
can safely neglect considerations of epistemology in the narrow 
sense, 7. ¢., of the relation of our thought, as an experience, to 
the objective existence which it knows, and can confine oneself 
to the content of knowledge, irrespective of how this enters into 
our act of knowing. Since it is the rationality of the material 
universe which needs specially to be proved, and not of human 
lives, these latter may be taken for granted, and it is enough if 
we can show that the truth of an object, on its objective side, 
must consist in its relation to some conscious unity. But when 
we try to make the same argument do duty for the much more 
definite proposition, that all reality falls within a single self-con- 
scious experience, we have to remember that this human experi- 
ence, of which the act of knowing forms a part, does apparently 
exist, and forms a portion of the whole content of knowledge ; and, 
furthermore, that the doubling of thought, or consciousness, which 
this involves, the positing of an absolute avd a finite knowledge, at 
least introduces a complication. If now we refuse to distinguish 
the two carefully, if we slur over the problem of their relationship, 
and talk of thought, or experience, without any qualification, we 
inevitably run the risk of playing into the hands of subjective 
idealism ; since the one thought, the one consciousness, which to 


| 


| all of us is nearest and most indisputable, is undoubtedly our own. 
| | I shall attempt to show that the Hegelian is guilty of this con- 
) | fusion, and that when he passes from the general position that the 
universe is rational, to the precise designation of reality as a self- 
| conscious thought, he must, unless he is ready to embrace def- 
initely the attitude of subjectivism which his words often imply, 
give up his opposition to epistemology, alter the form at least, if ; 
not the substance, of certain of his reasonings, and rely in the 
a il end upon an argument whose nature is at once more limited and 
Bi more closely defined. 
| I will go on, therefore, at more length, to examine the differ- 
| | ence in these two positions as I conceive it. We may, in the 
| first place, abstract entirely from the individual conscious experi- 
ence in which an object is thought or known, and have regard to 
| the content of this knowledge taken as an objective existence. 
Now it is, I should say, pretty nearly a self-evident proposition 
| that such an object has no meaning except as it is conceived of 
| as thinkable, z. ¢.,as knowable. An unknown reality, a so-called 
thing-in-itself, is an impossible and contradictory conception. So ; 
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far we have an argument against agnosticism. But we can go 
| farther than this. A thinkable world is a rational world, and the 
only meaning of rational is that which has existence for a con- 
) scious experience, such as we know directly in our own lives. If 
| the elements which our thought weaves, enter into the constitu- 
| tion of the objects themselves, how can we conceive them as 
; existing there in a totally different form from their existence in 
| our consciousness? Selfhood, then, gives our key for the expla- 
af nation of the universe, and anything other than self hood we can- 
| not think as an ultimate fact in the world, without falling into 
i all sorts of contradictions. Granting the fact that we know a 
| reality beyond our individual lives, and our problem being to 
| think this reality consistently, we are unable so to think it except 
' as we regard it as of essentially the same type as the individual 
| experience within which the thought of it occurs. 
Hi Now, it will be noticed that so far we have been dealing with 
ay i |] objects in the external world, and the problem has been how, 
granting that what we commonly call material things somehow 
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exist, that material existence can be conceived. The answer is, 
that objects show the presence of constitutive thought relations, 
and so have their reality as falling within a conscious experience. 
The question thus is of the nature of material existence. But we 
have not thereby solved the nature of existence as a whole, or 
determined the relation between what we call external objects 
and the individual self. We are, it is true, in a position to affirm 
that some connection there must be ; for the fact that we can know 
the existence of the world necessarily involves a relationship. 
But the za/ure of the connection does not as yet appear. Hege- 
lianism, however, goes a step beyond this. It is a theory, not of 
material things, but of reality as a whole ; and its essential point 
is, not that things have an existence such that they can be truly 
known by us, but that nothing exists at all except as it is for a 
universal thought, or knowledge. ‘ Every phase of the world,” 
says Professor Watson, “must ultimately be viewed as a mani- 
festation of one self-conscious intelligence,’’' and similar decla- 
rations are frequent. It is here that the recent critics separate 
from Hegelianism ; and it is the confusion between rationality 
and thought which explains how they can assent to many of the 
Hegelian’s general statements, while they object to the implied 
meaning. If, for example, I say that reality consists of self-con- 
scious beings in relation to one another, then for me reality 
throughout is rational, since its whole meaning is. capable of be- 
ing understood and reproduced in thought, and there is no 
opaque residuum. But it is another thing to say that reality 
comes within a single inclusive thought, or experience, and it is 
with this latter statement that Hegelianism as such must stand or 
fall. I wish, therefore, to have it understood that I am arguing 
for no unintelligible reality, material or otherwise. I agree that 
objects are spiritual, and exist only within consciousness ; and, 
therefore, that they can be known by us as truly as we can know 
our own selves. Not infrequently the Hegelian himself seems to 
assert no more than this. ‘“ The world,” says Mr. Bosanquet, 
“is not a set of my ideas, but it is a set of objects and relations 
of which I frame an idea, and the existence of which has no 


' Comte, Mill, and Spencer, p. 190. Cf. especially Royce, Conception of God. 
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meaning for me except as presented in the idea which I frame.’’' 
But I insist that, if we stop here, we have merely a statement of 
the general condition which our theory must fulfill, and have still 
to determine the special form which this rational existence takes. 

What I shall assume, therefore, to be the valid element in the 
Hegelian position, is this reduction of objects to factors within a 
rational conscious whole. And so far, the self which I call my- 
self enters only as a fact which gives us our clue to the quite dif- 
ferent fact which we are investigating. Now this implicitly rec- 
ognizes a distinction between the object as it exists in itself—z. e., 
not as it exists for itself as a mere object, but its existence 
within an experience not our own—and the object as it enters 
into our experience and knowledge. And, consequently, the prob- 
lem still remains how our experience can know a reality which 
is not our experience. If, then, we accept this, which certainly 
seems to be the common sense view of the matter, any further 
step in the line of Hegelianism will consist, not in denying the 
twofold existence of the object—in our thought, and in the uni- 
versal thought—but in the proof that our thought itself exists, 
though as a distinct element, only within an ultimate unitary 
consciousness. Whether such a proof is valid or not I cannot 
now consider, but at any rate the result which we are attempt- 
ing to arrive at is comprehensible. It is that the universal and 
perfect thought, and our imperfect approximations to this, both 
equally existent, are yet not separate, but within the unity of a 
single self-conscious life. And the general nature of the proof 
which along the line of an analysis of knowledge such a result 
will require, is also pretty clear. It will consist in showing that 
the fact that the entire universe can be thought together, makes 
it necessary to conclude that its existence also falls, similarly, 
within the unity of a single comprehensive thought. Since all 
things are knowable, and therefore related, and since relatio.1s 
have no existence outside of consciousness, every possible fact 
must get its reality from an all-embracing mind. The validity 
of knowledge has no meaning except as our judgments are 


Essentials of Logic, p. 12. Cf. Watson, Rev., Vol. IV, p. 358; Christian- 
ity and Idealism, pp. 137, 138, 147. 
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brought within a larger system of judgment, by reference to 
which they are tested. Everything that we can say articulately, 
therefore, in the way of assertion, or even of doubt or denial, 
implies an all-embracing system of relations ; and not merely 
the truth of an assertion, but its very intelligibility, depends upon 
this system of thought being in some way real. This is, indeed, 
all that knowledge stands for. But a system of thought is noth- 
ing except as all the threads of relationship focus in a unity ; 
and so the ultimate fact of the world is a unity of self-conscious- 
ness, within which every particular fact has its place as an ele- 
ment-in a thought content. And since our lives can be thought 
along with other things, they also enter into the same unity. 
Now this argument, which is present more or less explicitly 
throughout the idealistic literature, but which Professor Royce 
has perhaps brought forward most consciously, in its separation 
from ambiguous connections, is at any rate deserving of careful 
examination. But the considerations which are most character- 
istic and familiar in the pages of Hegelian speculation are of 
a different complexion from this. In the position just outlined 
there is implied, as I have noticed, a distinction between my 
thought, and the perfect thought which exists for the Absolute. 
It is true that my whole life, and so my thinking, enters also into 
the all-embracing life of the Absolute; but since my thought is 
essentially imperfect, and since the perfect reality about which I 
think also exists, there must be a distinction—-still within the Ab- 
solute—between the imperfect copy and its archetype. The sort 
of statement which is most common in the mouth of the Hegelian, 
is, on the contrary, that there is xo sense in which the object has 
an existence apart from the subject, and that the problem of how 
we can know the object is, therefore, essentially meaningless, ex- 
isting as it—the object—does only for knowledge (7. ¢., for our 
knowledge, supposedly, since it is a question of our knowing). 
In the one case, the self is only an element, indeed, in the whole 
life of the Absolute ; but it is an element which is distinct from 
the world, as one content of consciousness is distinct from another, 
and which can be thought apart from it. In the other case, how- 
ever, the self and the world are not elements, but mere abstract 
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distinctions, neither of which has any meaning apart from its 
correlate.’ It is this latter form of the argument which has now 
to be examined more in detail. 

As I have already suggested, there are two things which we 
may mean to imply in the statement that the object has no exist- 
ence outside of consciousness. We may be thinking only of the 
object itself, and intend to say, simply, that it can have no exist- 
ence outside of some consciousness, without specifying whose. 
We are thus upholding the rationality of the object in the ab- 
stract, are making a general statement about the conditions of its 
existence, without having any special and concrete reality at all 
in view. Or we may have it in mind to prove the very different 
proposition, that subject and object, z. ¢., ourselves and the world, 
are mere distinctions in a given unity, and not in any sense 
separate, so that the apparent breach between our consciousness 
and the material world is only a fiction of our own creating, 
which need not trouble the philosopher further. It is the fault 
of the Hegelian that he does not distinguish clearly enough these 
two very different things. 

The passage from one of these positions to the other is ef- 
fected by means of an ambiguity in the concept of the self, and 
since this runs through the most of the Hegelian arguments, it 
needs to be kept constantly in mind. The word ‘self’ is used, in 
the first place, of the unity of consciousness, as opposed to the 
multiplicity of its content.? It is used, again, of the actual con- 
crete self of finite experience. In the first sense, the statement that 
subject and object are indivisible means simply that an object can- 
not be conceived except as existing within a unity of consciousness. 
But this, which I grant, says nothing whatever as to the nature 
of the consciousness concerned ; and it does not prevent there 
being more unities of thought than one, a finite and a universal 

1 There is the alternative that the perfect thought is nothing but the sum, or 
product, of all finite thoughts. This will need consideration, but it is not, obviously, 
I think, what is intended by Green, who expressly speaks of a reproduction, not of a 
constituent element. 

*Cf Green, Works, Vol. I, p. 112; Jones, Lofze, p. 61; Watson, Afind, Vol. 
V, p. 546; Christianity and Idealism, p. 258; Caird, The Critical Philosophy o7 
Kant, Vol. 1, pp. 406, 585, 602; Mackenzie, Mind, Vol. III, p. 316. 
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thought, we will say, whose connection furnishes a further prob- 
lem. On the other hand, if the Hegelian is referring to the con- 
crete human self at all, I do not see how he can escape from this 
dilemma : If, as the statement often seems to mean, and is under- 
stood by its opponents as meaning, the object is declared to have 
no existence apart from the finite subject who knows it, he is shut 
up within subjective idealism. If this interpretation is repudiated, 
as it undoubtedly will be, and if he still is making any serious 
attempt to prove, as he appears to be, that the most obstinate of 
the divisions of the universe, the self and the world, conscious- 
ness and matter, are, in truth, a unity, he is doing this only by 
silently shifting his argument, so as to make apply to the con- 
crete self and world a consideration which has nothing whatever 
to do with them, but only with the abstract phases of unity and 
multiplicity which knowledge in the abstract, no matter whose, 
must always reveal. Apart from this shifting, to repeat once 
more, he is merely proving the rationality of objects, not the re- 
duction of the universe toa single consciousness which includes 
human selves. And if he should decide, after all, that he has 
no reference to the concrete self, he must at least submit to the 
accusation, on the one hand, of entirely missing the point in his 
answers to opponents who do understand by the self just the con- 
crete human self, and, on the other, of leaving the ultimate ques- 
tion of philosophy entirely untouched. 

Now I am perfectly aware that, so far as his ultimate inten- 
tions go, the Hegelian means by the self a‘ so-called Absolute 
Self ; but I shall try to show, nevertheless, that in his desire to 
include human life within his scheme, he sometimes uses words 
that imply a purely subjective standpoint, and that this part of 
his argument, which I assume needs no refutation, will have to 
be eliminated before we are in a position to estimate his reason- 
ing fairly. Let us, therefore, consider once more the apparent 
nature of the facts to be explained. Take any concrete percep- 
tion, or thought; that perception or thought, as‘a stage in my 
individual history and experience, has a certain content, which, 
indeed, quickly passes, but which possesses its own definite con- 
stitution. My experience, z. ¢., merely as a passing experience, 
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is not chaotic and amorphous, but is definitely articulated. On 
the other hand, we may, and do, think of the content of our 
thought as an abiding reality, and separate it entirely from its 
momentary embodiment in my passing state of knowledge. But 
if we admit the two at all, the content as existent, and the con- 
tent as a momentary knowing experience, I should suppose it 
was by all means the most natural description of the fact to say 
that one was a fleeting representation of an eternal reality, in 
some measure to be distinguished from it ; and that consequently 
I, as the series of such passing states, can know a real world 
which has its own existence in comparative independence of my 
finite consciousness which knows it. 

Now whatever may be said of the rest of this analysis, the 
point which I am particularly concerned with can hardly be de- 
nied without going against the plain dictates of common sense, 
and of most philosophical theory alike. This is the fact that, 
whatever its ultimate interpretation, and whatever else may or 
may not exist, at least there somehow exists for each man his 
own private experience—a series of conscious states, or acts, con- 
nected by memory, and having its content fashioned in the form 
of objective things, which exist thus within the unity of the con- 
sciousness of which they are elements. If, now, we find some one 
assuming a certain unity of consciousness, or self, taken for granted 
without further definition, if he insists that objects, contrary to 
the received view, have existence only within this consciousness, 
and that for this reason there is no sense in asking how we come 
to know objects, seeing that objects are real only for knowledge, 
then it may be, indeed, that what he really means is that an ob- 
ject outside all consciousness is unintelligible; but what the 
statement certainly appears to mean to one who is not an He- 
gelian, is that the object of knowledge has no existence beyond 
its existence in the act by which I, as an individual, perceive or 
know it. The interpretation is a natural one because, in the first 
place, this perception has a content which is objectively consti- 
tuted, and so the object in this sense, as a constituent of human 
experience, certainly exists, and would presumably be referred to, 
in any commonly accepted use of language, when we speak of the 
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object as entering into experience, or consciousness. The case 
is still stronger when we notice that a large part of the Hegelian 
writings is a direct polemic against a certain widespread and 
common sense belief, which is held up as the infallible touchstone 
of an incompetent philosophy. People have supposed the uni- 
verse to be divided into an external world of matter, and an inner 
world of consciousness, or human life, and it has been a great 
question with philosophers how a union was to be effected be- 
tween these two. The Hegelian solves this by insisting that the 
problem is entirely artificial ; that there is no world beyond con- 
sciousness, but only the world as a distinction within conscious- 
ness ;' and so that the problem of how we can know the world 
is meaningless, since we and the world are given in conjunction, 
and knowledge is the ultimate, apart from which either would be 
a mere blank. 

Now there are two things, at any rate, that the Hegelian means 
by this, which I venture to think are quite beside the mark. One 
is the argument already mentioned, that the bare object, as a 
thing-in-itself, is unreal, and that an object exists only in con- 
sciousness. The pertinency of this for the matter in hand is seen 
to vanish when we notice, as the Hegelian always fails to do, that 
the phrase ‘existence for consciousness’ is used in the abstract,” 
and we cannot, without further argument at least, assume that 
there is only a single unity of consciousness, in view of the fact 
that the experience from which we get the concept obviously 
postulates an indefinite number of such conscious selves. The 
other meaning is, that if we start from purely subjective states, 
7. ¢., from mere feelings, aware only of themselves, we cannot as 
an afterthought, and by a secondary operation, get beyond this to 
a knowledge of other realities. There is no such thing as objec- 
tive knowledge possible, if, to start with, we are “ shut up within 
our separate consciousness, and directly know only our own 
sensations.”’* Now this, I believe, is perfectly sound ; we never 


1Green, Works, Vol. 1, p. 112. 

8Cf, Green, Works, Vol. 1, pp. 70, 83, 84, 111; Watson, Jour. Spec. Phil., Vol. 
XV, p. 338. 

8 Watson, Jour. of Spec. Phil., Vol. XV, p. 346; Cf. also Putt. Rev., Vol. II, 
p- 516; Kant and his English Critics, p. 30; Caird, The Critical Philosophy of Kant, 
Vol. I, p. 643. 
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should get to knowledge, if knowledge were not given to begin 
with. It is true that, for knowledge, the self and its sensations 
are a construction just as truly as the object is, and that they stand 
on the same basis with it. But it also is true, apparently, that, 
abstracting from the ideal content of the thought, all my acts of 
thinking are real facts, and that they form part of a series of 
psychical acts which I call my life, and which alone are present 
to me as a direct experience, while the objects of thought—many 
of them—exist beyond this series of direct psychical experiences. 
It may still be true, therefore, that my experience when I see an 
object is not to be described first as a bare sensation, conscious 
of itself, and then as an inference to an object which causes the 
sensation, but rather as from the very start the knowledge of an 
object ; and yet after all it is only the perception of the object 
which is present to me as an actual experience ; the object which 
I perceive is known to me, but experienced never. This at least 
is the ordinary view of the matter, and the burden of proof lies 
with whoever shall deny it; the opposite cannot be assumed as a 
datum. The fact of its being possible to show that an object is 
as good as nothing apart from certain intellectual categories under 
which, implicitly at least, it is known, may indeed be a strong 
argument against the purely unspiritual existence of the object, 
its existence apart from all consciousness ; but, if the presence of 
such a categorized object in my passing state of knowledge is 
admitted, there is, in so far as we confine ourselves simply to this 
one consideration, no reason why we should not stop with my 
state of knowledge, instead of going on to an eternal thought ; and 
if it is expressly argued, in opposition to the common view which 
makes a distinction between my idea and the thing itself, that 
there is no such reproduction of an existent object in my private 
experience, then, since the object in my experience certainly ex- 
ists, and since it is a copy of nothing beyond, an eternally 
existent self is practically denied. Or, to put it in a slightly different 
way, since we are accustomed to use the words knowledge and 
thought in their relation to the system of individual experience of 
which they are parts, and to distinguish from thought the reality, 
as that which is thought about, if the Hegelian goes on to ob- 
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literate this distinction, and to deny—apparently—that there is in 
any sense a difference between reality and thought, even, at times, 
our thought, the subjective interpretation is forced upon us. 

On this showing, therefore, what the Hegelian has proved is 
only the fact that, in opposition to sensationalism, human ex- 
perience is no compound of unrelated feelings, but is objective 
from the start, 7. ¢., is constituted by thought relations. The 
result is a valuable one, but that is no reason why we should al- 
ways be coming back to it in season and out. If we wish now 
to go on and question whether this apparent knowledge of ours 
tells us truth of a reality abiding beyond its transitory existence 
as an experience, we require other considerations. Because 
knowledge of objective reality is not built up of unrelated sensa- 
tions, it does not follow that it may not be knowledge of what 
exists for itself beyond any conscious experience of mine ; and if 
it does so exist, it is by no means proved that this objective thing, 
and the subject ‘I’ who knows it, or, to use Hegelian terms, 
the eternal complete thought, and its reproduction in me, exist 
in a unity of consciousness. So far as we have yet been shown, 
that which enters into such a unity is only the objective framework 
of my experience. But this at present is quite irrelevant. 
Neither the plain man nor the philosopher, when he insists upon 
a reality beyond our thought or knowledge, means, or need 
necessarily mean, either that this reality is unknowable, or that 
it is an inference from an original bare sensation. He may 
admit without hesitation that the reality is itself spiritual, as our 
knowledge of it is, and that our knowledge is something that 
cannot be built up as a secondary product from mere feeling. 
But he still persists in asking: Is there, then, any reality at all 
beyond my act of thought or knowledge? And if so, how can my 
thought, and the temporary experience which serves as the 
bearer of this thought, reveal to me reality which is more than 
itself? In other words, what, is involved in the fact of its doing 
this? The question is not: How does it, coming as a private 
experience first, and known as such, afterwards lead us to suspect 
that it stands for something beyond ? 

Now, it may be there is a fatal difficulty concealed in this, 
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which renders it philosophically untenable, and if so, no one 
would object to having it pointed out. But the trouble is that 
the Hegelian resolutely refuses to catch sight of the problem. I 
suppose the most stubborn sensationalist would admit, if he were 
driven to it, that our experience does not seem to be made up of 
sensations, that we seem to see the world as an objective pano- 
rama, and so, that in one sense, experience is actually objective. 
But when he denies the existence of external objects, if he does 
deny it, or when another man affirms their existence, what is 
meant is something entirely different. Again, I admit that the 
critic of Hegelianism may be in the wrong; but it will be im- 
possible to show this without at least putting oneself at his point 
of view, and getting hold of the same problem that he is con- 
cerned with, not a totally different one. And what the objector 
really has in mind when he speaks of subject and object, corre- 
sponds, once more, not to the Hegelian subject and object, about 
which the whole gist of the Hegelian argument turns—the dis- 
tinction, 7. ¢., of unity and multiplicity in consciousness '—but 
rather to the Hegelian conception of the Absolute thought, and 
its reproduction in connection with an animal organism.? But 
this the Hegelian seems to be unable to grasp, and consequently 
he ignores what is the central point of his opponent's contention. 
What is the essential thing that is meant by the statement that 
reality exists beyond consciousness? The Hegelian professes to 
find only three intelligible meanings to the phrase—outside the 
organism, outside other things in space, or the blank of utter 
unknowability.* But surely the idealist at least can speak of 
objects, including the organism itself, as existing beyond con- 
sciousness, and convey an intelligible meaning, without either 


1Cf. Nettleship, Lectures and Remains, Vol. 1, pp. 203, 204. 

*Green, Works, Vol. I, p. 131. 

3«*] call a thing external, either because I perceive it to stand apart from another 
thing, or to stand apart from my organism.’’ Watson, /our. of Spec. Phil., Vol. 
XV, p. 348. ‘* Unless the world of my consciousness be identified with the bodily 
organism, to say that a thing is outside the world of my consciousness can only be a 
metaphorical way of saying that I am not conscious of a thing.’’ Ritchie, Pui. 
Rev., Vol. II, p. 195. See also Nettleship, Lectures, Vol. 1, p. 20; Ritchie, Putt. 
Rev., Vol, III, pp. 11, 42. 
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making consciousness one object among others in a spatial world, 
or denying it any relation to intelligence ; he can mean, namely, 
that the object as existing for an eternal consciousness, and 
spatially related to other objects in that consciousness, is in some 
measure distinct, as a fact of existence, from the object as exist- 
ing for any human consciousness that we can call ours. And 
this very obvious meaning is, so far as I am aware, always 
ignored by the Hegelian in his criticism of the phrase. I do not 
say that it is tenable, but the Hegelian surely cannot hope to 
understand his critic unless he takes it into account. 

From the same standpoint we may explain, even if we cannot 
altogether justify, an expression which Professor Ritchie finds 
quite meaningless. ‘I am unable,” he says, “to see how a 
knowledge of my own mental states can be described as a knowl- 
edge of realities which exist beyond the consciousness of the in- 
dividual knowing them.”"' The statement simply means that, in 
every definite act of knowledge of which we can have experience, 
and which is not a transcendental assumption, there is involved 
the unity of the knowing consciousness, and the reality known, 


Ritchie, Rev., Vol. III, p. 17. The continuation of this article seems to 
me to illustrate so well the disability on the part of the Hegelian which I complain 
of, that I quote from it : ‘* Onthe other hand, the moment I have put down these words 
on paper, are the visible written words excluded from the world of my consciousness ? 
Again, in which sphere is my body? _ I do not see how I éan describe various bodily 
sensations of which I am very distinctly conscious as outside the world of my con- 
sciousness, If anything I know or think is excluded from my consciousness because 
I know it, the sphere of my consciousness must be completely empty. If the sphere 
of my consciousness is not empty, I cannot see on what principle anything that I 
know is excluded from it,’’ p. 19. 

It also is difficult to see how to argue about the matter, if one refuses to recognize 
the most ordinary distinctions. Once state clearly what the common sense notion 
is, and all these puzzles disappear. Yes, the visible written words, the ink and 
paper, are outside my consciousness, so common sense thinks; they would exist 
still, if my consciousness were wholly obliterated. But the 4now/edge of them is not 
outside my consciousness, and so this latter is by no means a blank. To be sure, ‘to 
be conscious of’ often means ‘to know’; but if we insist upon this identification of 
meaning, to the exclusion of the equally common distinction, we shall be trying to 
answer the problem by ignoring it. As to the reduction of my body to ‘‘ various 
bodily sensations of which I am very distinctly conscious,’’ I hardly know how to 
argue with one who supposes that, in the ordinarily accepted meaning, one of these 
is equivalent to the other. 
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which, as an existence, is not found within this particular know- 
ing experience. This is as true of our own conscious lives in the 
past as of external objects; only in the case of our own past 
experience, there is a certain connection which binds it together 
with our present knowing experience into the unity of a single 
life history, and this is wanting in the case of material things ; 
and so we can only say, in strictness, that past experiences exist 
beyond the present consciousness, not beyond our consciousness 
as a whole. 

The fact, therefore, that the real point at issue is so studiously 
avoided, cannot but add to the suspicion that there are ele- 
ments, at any rate, in the Hegelian argument which would fail to 
do service if carried outside the realm of the individual experience. 
If the fact of the unity of subject and object in knowledge is 
meant to refer to an infinite self-consciousness, then it ignores the 
problem how we human beings are connected with the world." 
But it evidently is supposed to solve this latter question also, and 
so a reference to human knowledge must perforce be introduced, 
if we are to get the human self at all within the scope of the ar- 
gument. What I have undertaken to show is, that this reference 
is not legitimate. It is true, indeed, that our knowledge of the 
world would be impossible were there not some connection be- 
tween the two, but, taken as it stands, this only establishes the 
fact of such a connection, not its nature. I could not know an 
object unless I stood in some relationship to it, but if the object 
has some existence beyond the unity of my knowledge, then my 
unity of knowledge does not, apart from further argument, prove 
anything about that which exists independently of it. Accord- 
ingly, unless we break entirely the connection with the human 


' When he speaks of the subject-object form as belonging to the divine conscious- 
ness, what the Hegelian means, of course, is only that this consciousness has a definite 
content, and is not simply a blank unity. But the rea/ difficulty for other thinkers— 
which this does not touch—is concerned with the way in which the object seems, for 
our consciousness, to have an existence which dves not depend upon our knowledge 
at all, but continues whether we are thinking of it or not. Does the Hegelian mean 
that God experiences the same illusion as regards the independence of objective things ? 
If he does not, an appeal to God’s consciousness will not settle the question about our 
knowledge. 
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self, the statement that subject and object are both alike present 
in knowledge can only mean that they are both represented in 
our experience ; and this excludes the independent existence of the 
object on/y in case our experience constitutes the universe. And 
I will add two or three further considerations tending to show 
that this really is the form which the argument oftentimes is made 
to take, whatever the ultimate intention may be. It is, in the first 
place, quite necessary for the Hegelian to maintain that the self 
and the world are not merely two parts of a single universe, and 
so as a matter of fact related—any philosophy would have to ad- 
mit that—but that they literally are mere abstractions, neither of 
them thinkable without the other. ‘ Remove,” says Professor 
Watson, ‘‘from the conception of the subject all relations to an 
object, and what remains is not the pure subject, but a pure blank. 
If the subject is not conscious of an object, it cannot be conscious 
at all.” And again, ‘“‘ A subject assumed to exist apart from the 
object must be regarded as a pure blank so far as knowledge is con- 
cerned. ... Ifthe subject not only exists in a series of affec- 
tions, but is conscious of affections as coming from the object, it 
must distinguish them as its own, and yet relate them to the ob- 
ject. But so far as it does so, the object is within knowledge, not 
a thing existing by itself. Thus the object has no existence for 
the subject except as the subject distinguishes it from, and yet 
relates it to itself.’”* 

Now, this is only true as regards the factors of unity and mul- 
tiplicity in consciousness, 7. ¢., our consciousness, if any refer- 
ence to the human subject is intended at all; and the whole 
contention would be abandoned if we had in mind the unity of 
what we ordinarily think of as the world, with our actual con- 
crete conscious lives. Unity apart from plurality, plurality apart 
from unity, are strictly unthinkable ; but a world which has no 
finite selves in it, or finite selves which, as the subjective idealist 


1 Comte, Mill, and Spencer, p. 161. 

8 Christianity and Idealism, p. 129; Cf. also Caird, Evol. of Religion, Vol. I, p. 
66 ; Nettleship, Remains, Vol. 1, p. 204; Green, Works, Vol. I, pp. 141, 387, 388; 
Caird, Phil. of Religion, p. 157; Watson, Putt. Rev., Vol. IV, p. 356. 
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would hold, form the entire world, are not unthinkable in the 
same sense,' though they may turn out to be untenable concep- 
tions. But they each supply a definite content which can be 
thought apart from the other; the world conceived as existing 
in a perfect intelligence, and our own lives taken concretely, both 
alike supply the unity 2 difference which is required. Of course, 
granting the existence of the universe as we know it, we cannot, 
consistently with the integrity of this particular reality, think any 
of its parts missing; but that is not the Hegelian’s argument. 
All that common sense demands is this: that the self and the ob- 
jective world have an existence such that either can be made an 
object of thought, concretely, without the other, as the roots of 
a tree can be thought without the trunk ; and this, unless self is 
identified with the mere unity of knowledge, the Hegelian, it 
would seem, must admit. To say that the unity of this self can- 
not exist apart from its distinction of content, or that an absolute 
unity cannot exist apart from distinction of content, is quite beside 
the mark. That there is a more ultimate unity within which both 
the self and the object come, is by common sense neither affirmed 
nor denied. So, again, when the Hegelian expressly discards 
the relation of consciousness to the world beyond it as the 
problem of philosophy, for the relation of inner to outer experi- 
ence,’ it is not easy to forget that Kant, at least, who is com- 
mended for this very change, means very definitely human ex- 
perience ; and there is some excuse, accordingly, if philosophy 
seems to be reduced to psychology. And, indeed, this is exactly 
what Professor Dewey insists is the case.* There may be some 
way of taking the sting from this conclusion, but at least, if 


'Cf. Caird, Philosophy of Religion, p. 157: ‘* The individual mind which thinks the 
necessary priority of thought can also think the non-necessity of its own thought.’’ 

2 «* The problem of the relation of inner to outer experience takes for Kant the place 
which in previous philosophy had been given to the problem of the relation of conscious- 
ness to things outside of consciousness,’’ Caird, Mind, Vol. IV, p. 558 ; cf. Green, 
Works, Vol. I, p. 153, and Caird, Literature and Phil., Vol. I1, p. 435; Zhe Critical 
Philosophy of Kant, Vol. 11, p. 122, where the distinction of God and the self is made 
equivalent to the distinction of thought and feeling, and the negation of any absolute 
opposition between existence and thought is effected by the discovery of the relativity 
of the distinction between perception and conception. 

3 Mind, Vol. XI. 
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words are used in their accustomed meaning, the strong pre- 
sumption is that the consciousness or knowledge, of which the 
Hegelian continually is speaking, is just the consciousness of the 
individual man. 

I have already quoted passages where this seems to be implied. 
It is implied, also, in the constant contention that knowledge 
and reality are in every way identical, and that in so far as I know 
a thing, I actually am that thing. “If our knowledge were ab- 
solutely complete,”’ says Professor Watson, “we should be ab- 
solutely identified with the object.” So also Professor Ritchie : 
“Tf I knew another individual person through and through, I 
should é¢ that person.”* Since my knowledge is an undoubted 
fact, the existence, beyond this very knowledge of mine, of the ob- 
ject, thus seems to be rendered unnecessary, as regards any 
reality of which we can speak at all. The same thing is implied 
in the refusal to recognize any middle term between experience 
as bare feeling, and as exhausting the universe.* There is pal- 
pably an experience which we ordinarily call ours, and which is 
not a chain of unrelated feelings, but an objectively ordered 
whole, in which the world is represented ; and as it is quite im- 
possible to overlook this wholly, the inference must be that it is 
this which is identified with the universe. And, indeed, this is a 
necessity, if we are not to modify the form of the argument es- 
sentially. If we admit that consciousness, or mind, as my mind, 
is a unity of subjective and objective elements, then the world, in 
distinction from my mind, is a third factor, and cannot be brought 
together with mind in the same way in which the two elements 
in mind form a unity; and consequently, if the Hegelian argu- 
ment is still to hold, we are bound to deny that this so-called 
objective experience is really my experience, and must confine 
the latter designation to what remains from experience after the 


‘Comte, Mill and Spencer, p. 187. 

? Mind, Vol. XIII, p. 261. 

3** Limit our experience to the succession of our feelings, and there is no world of 
experience. Extend it so as to mean that which determines our feelings, and it must 
include conditions antecedent to the appearance of sentient life,’’ Green, Works, 
Vol. Il, p. 74. 
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objective elements have been abstracted, ¢ ¢., to bare feeling.’ 
The fact remains, however, that what we now call an experience 
including ourselves and the world, common sense continues stub- 
bornly to call an experience of ours. And when we find it de- 
nied in so many words that by the external world is meant, even 
by the plain man, anything beyond his own experience, and as- 
serted that the perception of an object—which is certainly my ex- 
perience—and the object perceived, are practically identical,’ the 
evidence for the essential subjectivity of the object seems fairly 
strong. 

I repeat once more that I do not suppose that this is what the 
Hegelian really intends; I only maintain that, in his desire to 
bring man and the world into harmony, he has strained an argu- 
ment, legitimate in its place, to an application which is not legiti- 
mate, unless he means to confine himself to the private experi- 
ence of the individual; and that, accordingly, his unqualified 
rejection of the independent existence of the world, and of the 
problem of epistemology, is mistaken. And as the testimony of 
an Hegelian himself will probably carry more weight than any- 
thing that I can say, I will call attention to the following pas- 
sages, which, unless I misunderstand their meaning, practically 
admit all that is asked for. ‘* Nature, as a determinate order of 


1«* The essence of subjective idealism is that the subject consciousness, or mind, 
which remains after the object world has been subtracted, is that for which all this 
object world exists. Were this not so, were it admitted that the subject mind and 
the object matter are both but e/ements within, and both exist only for consciousness, 
we should be in the sphere of an eternal absolute consciousness.’’ Dewey, J/ind, 
Vol. XI, p. 13. Cf. what precedes. 

*«* The assumption with which the ingenuous consciousness sets forth, that things 
and ideas are the same,’’ Jones, Zofze, p. 43. ‘* Matter either means (1) sensations 
and mental images referred in thought to past or future sensations—and this is what 
matter means to the ordinary person ; or (2) it means the metaphysical hypothesis of an 
unknown and unknowable matter in itself,’’ Ritchie, Darwin and Hegel, p. go. ‘*I 
feel certain that the ‘crude’ realism of the plain man is nothing more than his belief 
that the real world is the world of his sensations, and of the mental constructs by 
which he has got into the habit of interpreting them to himself, 7. ¢., the real world of 
the plain man’s belief consists in sensations, f/us images and ideas suggested by 
them.’’ Ritchie, Puit. Rev., Vol. III, p. 18, ‘ When we have denied that ex- 
etal objects are independent of consciousness, there can no longer be any reason for 
opposing perceptions to objects perceived. . . . In the relation of subject and object, 
perception and percept are two aspects of the same concrete unity.’’ Watson, Aant 
and his English Critics, p. 356. Cf. also p. 359, and Green, Works, Vol. I, p. 13- 
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phenomena, exists independently of the conception of nature as 
gradually formed by any of us.”' ‘Our conception, so far as 
adequate, is a repetition of the act of such (a perfect) intelli- 
gence.”"? “Thought indeed is limited in this sense, that the 
knowable world exists independently of our knowledge of it.’’* 
“If taken as belonging to an individual man, to make nature 
must mean to cause there to be a nature for that individual 
man.”"* And finally, after going over the customary Hegelian 
arguments, Professor Ritchie proceeds to say : “If we stop here, 
we might fairly be charged with solipsism.’”’* In other words, in 
spite of the indignant protests which have been heaped upon the 
critic for confusing the Hegelian argument with subjective ideal- 
ism, it appears that after all he was right, and that the real point 
of the matter is still to come. And yet it is just those consider- 
ations which Professor Ritchie admits may be characterized as 
subjective, which have always formed the staple of the Hegelian 
reasoning. 
A. K. Rocers. 


BuTLER COLLEGE. 


1Green, Works, Vol. II, p. 93. 

* Jbid., p. 190. 

$Caird, Spinoza, p. 313. 

*Green, Works, Vol. II, p. 93. See also Vol. I, p. 281; Prolegomena to Eth- 
ics, p. 12; Watson, An Outline of Philosophy, p. 439; Compte, Mill, and Spencer, 
P- 174- 

5 Rev., Vol. III, p. 27. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE WESTERN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSO- 
CIATION, HELD AT LINCOLN, NE- 
BRASKA, JANUARY, 1901. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY FOR 1900. 


HE first annual meeting of the Western Philosophical Asso- 

ciation took place at the University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, January 1 and 2, 1901. The President of the Associa - 
tion, Professor Frank Thilly, of the University of Missouri, 
presided at the four sessions held. Members were present from 
the states of Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, and 
South Dakota. Owing to the illness of some, and duties con- 
nected with the State Teachers’ Association on the part of others, 
the Colorado members of the Association were unable to be 
present. Two business meetings were held and the following 
business transacted. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting of the Association at 
the University of Iowa, Iowa City, at such date as the Executive 
Committee may determine. The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Frank Thilly, University of 
Missouri; Vice-President, G. T. W. Patrick, University of Iowa; 
Secretary-Treasurer, A. Ross Hill, University of Nebraska. 
Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, University of Minnesota, and Olin 
Templin, University of Kansas, were made members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

The constitution, which had served as working basis for the 
first year, was adopted by the association, with an additional 
clause providing for changes by a two-thirds vote of the mem- 
bers present at any annual meeting. 

The secretary was authorized to publish proceedings of the 
meeting, and to distribute copies among the members. The re- 
port of the treasurer showed a balance of over $20 for the year 
1900. A. Ross Hitt, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
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ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS. 


The Theory of Interaction. (President's address.)' By FRANK 

THILLY. 

It is generally assumed by parallelists that the theory of inter- 
action contradicts the law of the conservation of energy. Accord- 
ing to some parallelists, this law is a necessary consequence of the 
laws of thought, according to others, it is the product of experi- 
ence, but still an inevitable postulate of science. It is not true, 
however, that the principle of the conservation of energy, rightly 
understood, violates the interaction-hypothesis. It simply asserts 
that when one form of energy disappears we have in its place 
another form, and that there is a constant relation between the 
amounts of these forms. Interpreted in this sense, the law does 
not contradict our theory. Some parallelists admit this and 
declare that the theory violates another law: the law that no 
physical cause can have anything but a physical effect. But this 
law cannot be proved. We cannot prove it by saying that every 
cause must be identical with its effect, or that the like can produce 
the like only, and hence that no psychical state can produce a 
physical state, because that would be begging the question. Nor 
can we prove it by experience ; for experience does not show that 
physical occurrences are produced only by other physical occur- 
rences. If by physical occurrences we mean motion, we cannot 
say that every physical occurrence causes or is caused by motion. 
Motion produces heat and electricity, but it is a gratuitous as- 
sumption to say that heat and electricity ave motion. If by 
physical occurrences we do not mean motion merely, but also 
heat, electricity, chemical changes, potential energy, etc., we are 
no better off than before ; for experience does not prove that 
psychical states do not interfere with physical states. Indeed, ex- 
perience shows that states of consciousness cause physical states, 
and physical states cause states of consciousness. This does not 
mean that a state of consciousness creates a physical state, or vice 
versa. The state of consciousness is a cause in the sense of being 
an element without which another element, saya movement, does 
not and cannot take place. 

1 This paper is published in full in this number of the Review. 
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The Dominant Conception of the Earliest Greek Philosophy. By 

FREDERICK J. E. Wooppripce. 

The fragments of the philosophies of Heraclitus and Parmeni- 
des are both constructive and destructive. On their destructive 
side, they reveal a criticism and rejection of a well-defined philos- 
ophy, which it is natural to refer to their predecessors, and to re- 
gard as the dominant philosophy of the earliest Greek thinkers. 
Both Heraclitus and Parmenides appear to be in agreement in 
their determination of this philosophy, which, according to them, 
seems to have based all explanation on the phenomena of sense, 
and to have regarded these phenomena as in a process of absolute 
generation and destruction, of birth and death, and to have ex- 
plained this process through the activity of some material element. 
Over against this philosophy, they assert, the one, the guiding 
principle of an unseen harmony, veiled from the senses, but re- 
vealed to reason as an intelligent principle, the other, the per- 
sistence of an indestructible reality whose absolute nature makes 
seeming birth and death a real impossibility for thought. 

Empedocles and Anaxagoras accept the criticisms of Heracli- 
tus and Parmenides, and in repeating them substitute for the ear- 
lier conception of generation and destruction, the mechanical 
mixing and unmixing of changeless material elements. Thus the 
significance of Heraclitus and Parmenides for the development of 
Greek thought seems to have been that they forced the natural 
philosophy of Greece from a crude physiology, to the beginnings 
of a mechanical explanation of nature. 

That the earliest Greek philosophy conceived of nature as a 
process of physiological generation is evident also from an ex- 
amination of the meaning of the term gvarc in the fragments, the 
term which traditionally embodies the aim and scope of this 
philosophy. In every case where the term occurs free from am- 
biguity, it can mean only ‘origin’ and is a synonym of ;évearc ; 
while in all other cases the same or a related meaning is consist- 
ent with the context, often making it clearer than any other ren- 
dering. As referred back to the earliest times, the term seems to 
have meant ‘ coming into being through a process of physiolog- 
ical generation,’ the conception of natural processes which Hera- 
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clitus, Parmenides, Empedocles, and Anaxagoras oppose and seek 
to supplant. 

The dominant conception of the earliest Greek philosophy as 
thus developed is not in harmony with the Aristotelian tradition, 
which regards this philosophy as an inquiry into the ‘ material 
cause’ of things. Aristotle seems to have been led into this 
interpretation by the fact that with him the elements water, air, 
and fire, which seem to have been important factors in the early 
philosophy, are to be thought of as material causes alone. On 
the other hand, it is an anachronism to interpret the philosophy 
of Thales in terms of the Aristotelian causes. The part played 
by water, air, and fire, in the early systems seems to have been 
rather that of principles of generation. 

Aristotle places Thales in juxtaposition with the theologians 
who made mythological parents the causes of generation. In the 
light of this suggestion, it appears that the significance of the 
earliest Greek philosophy lies in the fact that it substituted for 
generation through mythological forces, the conception of genera- 
tion through a natural, material principle. This conclusion is in 
accord with what anthropology reveals as the general trend of 
primitive thought. 

Thus the dominant conception of the earliest Greek philosophy 
seems to be, not a permanent, material, substance out of which all 
things are made, but that nature is a process of physiological 
generation, a succession of births and deaths, of coming into ex- 
istence and passing out of existence, mediated by some natural, 
material principle as water, or a nameless, inexhaustible sub- 
stance, or air, or fire. 


Martineau’s Heredity and Philosophy. By Joun R. Brown. 


Recalling Martineau’s own view that a man’s heredity is the 
only true clue to the manner of growth of his opinions, this 
paper first traced the history of the Martineau family from their 
Huguenot ancestors in Brittany, and showed how the traditional 
morality of the family was voiced in the ethics of this son. 
Martineau’s fundamental position in psychology, ethics, and 
philosophy of religion, were briefly reviewed, and a high tribute 
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paid to his charms of thought and‘expression, his candor and ap- 
preciation in his estimates of other men’s views, his many-sided 
interests, and his earnestness in seeking for the truth. 


The Psychology of Profanity.' By G. T. W. Patrick. 


The psychology of profanity, when finally written, will throw 
considerable light upon two unsolved but much-discussed prob- 
lems: first, the origin of language, and second, the relation 
between emotion and expression. This paper considers the 
psychology of ejaculatory swearing only, and not that of legal 
or popular asseverations. Words and phrases used in profane 
swearing may be divided roughly into seven classes: 1. Names 
of deities, angels, and devils. 2. Names connected with the 
sacred matters of religion. 3. Names of saints, holy persons, 
and biblical characters. 4. Names of sacred places. 5. Words 
relating to the future life. 6. Vulgar words. 7. Expletives. 
The history of profanity is closely connected with the history of re- 
ligion, since profanity prevailed at those times and among those 
people where great sacredness attached to the names of the gods, 
or to matters of religion. In England, for instance, in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, after the monkish teaching had 
implanted a vivid consciousness of the suprasanctity of the body 
of Christ, and of every scene connected with His death, there 
burst upon the country a wave of imprecation in which profane 
use was made of the body and members and wounds of Christ, 
and of many things connected with His sufferings. Fossil re- 
mains of these oaths have come down to us in such expressions 
as ‘zounds,’ ‘s’death,’ ‘bodikins,’ ‘odsbodikins,’ ete. The 
significance of this historical circumstance will be seen when we 
discover that the psychological value of an oath depends upon 
the force of the ‘shock’ which it is capable of giving. The 
occasion of profanity in general is a situation in which there is a 
high degree of emotion, usually of the aggressive type, accom- 
panied by a certain feeling of helplessness. In cases of great 
fear, where action is impossible, as in impending shipwreck, men 
pray; in great anger, unless they can act, they swear. The 

1 This paper will appear in full in the Psychological Review, March, 1901. 
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subjective effects of profanity are characteristic and peculiar. 
The most striking effect is that of a pleasant feeling of relief from 
a painful stress. It has a pacifying or purifying effect, reminding 
us of the Aristotelian xdJaporz. Phenomena of abnormal psy- 
chology, such as progressive aphasia, automatic writing, trance 
utterances, etc., show that profanity is ancient and deep-seated, 
and probably one of the oldest forms of language. 

Profanity cannot be explained as an expression of emotion ac- 
cording to the Darwinian laws of expression. The central stress, 
surplus energy, safety-valve theories of expression, do not satisfy 
the conditions of genetic psychology. The James-Lange theory 
is equally insufficient here. Likewise the Sutherland theory. 
The modification and restatement of the James theory made by 
Professor Dewey best explains all the phenomena in the present 
case. 

In animal life, anger is the psychical accompaniment of a failure 
to coordinate the usual sensory and motor elements connected 
with combat. Any modifications of the usual reactions of com- 
bat of such a character as to induce in the opponent reactions of 
flight, will be useful and therefore preserved. Terrifying forms 
of phonation, such as the growl or the roar, are of this charac- 
acter. As vocal language develops, this vocalization will always 
select the most terrifying, the most ‘shocking’ words. All the 
words actually used in profanity are found to possess this com- 
mon quality. Profanity is to be understood as originally not an 
expression of emotion, but as a life-serving form of activity. It 
does not generate emotion. Indirectly it allays it. 


The Primacy of Will. By E. L. Hinman. 


It is an old teaching that Reality is an absolute Reason. But 
is it not more? Life seems to involve the feelings and the will 
more than the intellect; and just as in man we must not lose 
sight of these factors, so it would seem that we must recognize 
their existence in the divine life. But this proposed correction is 
not easily maintained, because metaphysical thought finds that if 
science is to be defended, absolute science must be at the heart of 
things. Itseeks the ideal of the intellect, and must inevitably 
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find this ideal to be Perfect Intellect. From the very nature of the 
problem, then, the rationalistic result will naturally issue. If it is 
objected that this result is obviously one-sided, and ought readily 
to yield to correction in the interests of the feelings and will, the 
answer is that in metaphysics, and in all questions of truth, the in- 
tellect claims primacy over the will. Feeling and will may desire a 
result, but reason proves or disproves it. And yet philosophy has 
found cogent grounds for believing that rationalism in its extreme 
form is a mistake. Against the pretensions of reason has been 
raised the doctrine of the primacy of the will. This asserts that 
there are principles involved in willing, in our active and moral 
consciousness, which when followed out give deeper insights into 
the truth and meaning of the world than we could ever gain from 
mere objective science, read in abstraction from the will. But 
this points, not to a faith that wanders recklessly beyond the 
bounds of reason, but rather to a faith that forms the very life of 
thought and reason itself, and can force thought to acknowledge 
the validity of its ideals. This doctrine was introduced by Kant. 
But there are certain defects in Kant's theory of ethics, and in- 
deed in his entire philosophy, which modify injuriously his view 
of this principle. Kant seems to regard the scientific conscious- 
ness as so distinct from the moral consciousness that no genuine 
reconciliation can be reached. This must be reconsidered. 
Again, Kant opposes the moral consciousness sharply and ab- 
solutely to feeling. Here a revision is necessary ; but it should 
endeavor to retain in some form the thought of reason as prac- 
tical, that is, of an absolute rational ideal involved in willing. 
These and other changes lead to a concrete synthesis of reason 
and will. Schopenhauer’s interpretation of the relation of intel- 
lect and will must be rejected. The further advance of the doc- 
trine of the primacy of will depends upon the success of our 
effort to unify the theoretical and the practical reason. Will and 
intellect may be regarded as two poles of one process, neither a 
function complete in itself. The speculative significance of the 
doctrine lies in its effort to avoid the unacceptable results of ex- 
treme pantheism and panlogism, without giving up a monistic 
view of the absolute, or the conviction that reality is rational. 
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It does not necessarily mean that will is more important than 
reason. 


The Postulates of the Psychology of Style. By J. D. Loan. 


In the nineteenth century there has been one noteworthy at- 
tempt at a psychology of prose style. Despite Mr. Spencer's 
leading in this direction, all reforms in the method of deriving 
the principles of prose style, whether for purposes of literary 
criticism, or for teaching the theory and practice of rhetoric, have 
proceeded as if psychological derivation were not a chief interest, 
at least of the last half of the nineteenth century. This criticism 
is well founded. For treatises of rhetoric from Aristotle to Pro- 
fessor Wendell are in method purely philosophical and prag- 
matical. The Aristotelian method of rhetoric is nothing but the 
discovery by analysis of all the ‘devices’ of language for apply- 
ing an elaborate formal logic—so elaborate as to be indeed cum- 
bersome and inefficient. The demand for “a brief but sufficient 
theory of the general laws of expression by means of written 
words”’ was readily met, especially in America. But the method 
of discovering the principles of style remained as before objective, 
analytic, and dogmatic. Professor Wendell, ¢. g., derives his 
principle of mass—that the chief part of a composition should be 
so placed as readily to catch the eye, namely, at the beginning 
and the end—from the accidental configuration of the English 
sentence or paragraph. This is to confound accident with neces- 
sity, a trick with a principle. 

For one who would derive psychologically the structural prin- 
ciples of prose style there are two postulates. First: such an one 
must search for structural, 7. ¢., universal principles—principles 
good for both inflexional and uninflexional languages. Mr. 
Spencer has but a very special psychology, based upon the exi- 
gencies of a particular mode of speech. His law of economy— 
to say nothing of its being a negative and derivative law—would, 
if it were really operative, transform English, structurally taken, 
into Latin, and conversely. Secondly : One who would derive 
the principles of style must view the mind in its functional unity. 
Such psychological (guas?) derivation of the principles of style as 
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we have to-day, begins either with an effete associationism, or with 
an hypostetizing of the method of structural psychology. Such 
teachers of rhetoric have derived, ¢. g., the principle of coherence 
thus: ‘ To determine the proper position of a word in a sentence, 
look into your mind and see what position the idea correspond- 
ing to the word has there. Then, transcribe its position on the 
written page.’ Only a bold associationism could submit that the 
thought of a sentence which contains the single ideas a, 4, ¢, d, e, 
(‘ He shot only a bear’) in the order given is the sum of these 
ideas—the idea of a + the idea of 6+ andsoon. Style itself is 
more than parts and physical structure. Thought expresses 
in any ‘thing’ it constructs, not as it were physical structure, 
but its essential nature—the functional ‘ unity’ of the mind itself. 


The Psychology of Imitation. By Tuappeus L. Botton. 


The problem to be solved in imitation is essentially the problem 
of determining how learning from experience may be possible. 
Learning by experience is generally, though not always, accom- 
plished by imitation. Writers upon animal psychology have taken 
it for granted that an animal of one species on seeing another 
of his own species perform some act that is characteristic, and at 
the same time not instinctive, must know how to perform that act. 

Popularly, imitation is looked upon as the act of doing over 
again by one, what another has done in the former’s presence. 
Professor Baldwin describes imitation as an act that nominally 
repeats its own stimulus. This description needs further limita- 
tion. Not all acts that are popularly held to be imitative can be 
described in Professor Baldwin’s language. Consideration must 
be given whether the description is made from the point of view 
of an on-looker or of the imitator. Acts that can be described 
from the point of view of the imitator as repeating their own 
stimuli are much fewer than those that can be so described from 
the point of view of the on-looker. 

Imitations differ enormously in degree of complexity. The 
actus purus of imitation is to be found in the immediate repro- 
duction of a totally unfamiliar sound by the child learning to 
speak. The infant repeats for himself the stimulus that has pro- 
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voked him to activity. Ontogenetically and philogenetically imita- 
tion succeeds in time of appearance other forms of activity. Chil- 
dren do not imitate with unmistakable clearness much before the 
age of one year; and only the higher animals display imitative 
acts, and it is doubtful if many of those commonly so regarded 
are to be interpreted in this way. 

Children begin to imitate only after they have long been active 
reflexively, instinctively, and spontaneously, and have gained a 
considerable mastery over their muscular mechanisms. Thus 
they are familiar with most of the acts and utterances that will 
enter most frequently into their imitative plays. Imitation makes 
its appearance as an impulse to act, which impulse is satisfied only 
when the imitation is successfully accomplished. New acts and 
unfamilar utterances provoke the child to random movements, 
among which one by chance may reproduce the stimulus that 
has provoked the actions. 

From the psychological point of view, imitative acts divide them- 
selves into three classes : first, those that are provoked by totally 
unfamiliar stimuli ; second, those in which an unfamiliar element 
appears associated with familiar ones ; and third, those in which all 
the elements are familiar but the combination is new. 


The Theory of Imitation in Social Psychology.' By Cuartes A. 
ELwoop. 


Most prominent among the results of the attempt to apply 
psychology in the interpretation of social phenomena, is the theory 
of imitation, formulated first by M. Gabriel Tarde in France, and 
later, but independently, by Professor J. Mark Baldwin in this 
country. A theory which has gained so wide an acceptance in a 
brief time deserves the careful examination and candid criticism 
of every social thinker; and such this paper will endeavor to 
give it. 

The first and most obvious criticism of the theory is that we 
do not imitate everybody indiscriminately. Professor Giddings 
thinks that “ consciousness of kind’’ comes in to limit and con- 
trol the process of imitation, and that therefore the principle of 

' This paper is published in full in the American Journal of Sociology for March, 
1901. 
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“consciousness of kind”’ should be recognized as another factor 
in the social process, a factor which limits and modifies the action 
of the principle of imitation. But why stop with admitting a 
single other factor ? 

The second criticism of the imitation theory is that it is impos- 
sible to understand how a single instinct, ‘the instinct to imi- 
tate,’ has come to dominate the whole process of human society, 
and alone to constitute the method of all personal and social 
growth, while many other instincts are plainly discernible, deter- 
mining the associations of animals below man. The theory 
violates the ‘ doctrine of development.’ 

The third criticism is that the theory makes no allowance for 
the influence of various forms of natural selection, psychically 
manifested in determining the direction of social development. 

Thewhole drift of our argument against the imitation theory must 
now be apparent. The theory divorces the social process from the 
life process as a whole. It takes no sufficient account of those 
deeper characteristics of race and species which come to light in 
the psychical life of the individual, and in the psychical processes 
of society. It matters not whether we name these race charac- 
teristics ‘instincts,’ ‘impulses,’ or what not. The process of 
imitation is at every turn limited, controlled, and modified, by a 
series of instinctive impulses which have become relatively fixed 
in the individual through a process of evolution by natural selec- 
tion. Ifit be admitted that the process of imitation is limited, 
controlled, and guided, by numerous innate impulses, or instincts, 
then it must also be admitted that the unfolding of these is a part 
of the method of growth, both personal and social. Imitation, 
then, is dut one aspect of the method of personal progress, and of 
social organization. The social philosopher, in viewing society 
objectively, sees that nearly all the activities of men are imitative 
in their outcome, and he therefore falls easily into the fallacy of 
believing that they are imitative ix their process. 

To sum up: The criticisms of the theory that imitation is the 
method of social organization and progress are, in detail: (1) It 
cannot sufficiently explain the manifest limitations in the process 
of imitation without introducing other factors in the method of 
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development ; (2) it creates a gulf between human society and 
the societies of the animal world which are organized upon a 
basis of instinct ; (3) it makes no allowance for the process of 
natural selection to bring about gradual changes in human so- 
ciety ; (4) itrests upon no sufficient basis of ascertained facts, 
but has apparently been built up by a fallacious method of rea- 
soning. In general, our criticism of the theory is that it makes 
the social process something apart from the life process. It does 
not link in any definite way the forces which are moulding human 
society to-day with the forces which have shaped evolution in 


the past. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


L'année philosophique. Publiée sous la direction de F. Pillon, 
ancien rédacteur de la Critique philosophique. Dixiéme année, 1899, 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1900.—pp. 315- 

The last number of the Année philosophique contains four articles : 
‘* Personality: the Thing, the Idea, the Person,’’ by Renouvier, pp. 
1-37; ‘‘ On Induction,’’ by O. Hamelin, pp. 39-53 ; ‘‘ The Evolution 
of Idealism in the XVIIth. Century: Bayle’s Critical Remarks on 
Spinozism,’’ by F. Pillon, pp. 55-145; ‘‘ The Method and Doctrine 
of Mr. Shadworth Hodgson,’’ by Lionel Dauriac, pp. 147-173 ; and 
eighty-five book reviews by Frangois Pillon, pp. 175-312, arranged 
under the following heads: Metaphysics, Psychology, and Philosophy 
of the Sciences; Ethics, History and Philosophy of Religion ; Phi- 
losophy of History, Sociology, and Pedagogy ; History of Philosophy, 
Criticism, and Aésthetics. This volume is, like its predecessors, a valu- 
able contribution to philosophy, and a great credit to Monsieur Pillon, 
its able editor. 

In his article on ‘‘ Personality,’’ Renouvier shows how what he calls 
the realistic method has dominated the history of philosophy and of re- 
ligion, and how it has hindered the development of a true doctrine of 
personality. From the very beginning there has been a tendency to 
make entities or things of abstractions of thought, and to ignore the 
element of personality. Ionic pantheism is physical realism, and 
teaches the immanence of motion, for which latter principle Empe- 
docles and Anaxagoras substitute hypostasized ideas. Atomism, Stoic- 
ism, and Epicureanism are other kinds of physical realism. Pythagoras 
makes an entity of number, Plato hypostasizes the idea, Aristotle the 
form. Either the physical or the psychical is substantialized, but in 
neither case is the ego, the personality, the fundamental nature of con- 
sciousness, recognized. 

The ‘ hypostases’ in theology are essentially realistic fictions, and in 
the metaphysics of Christianity they are united with God’s personality, 
whereby that notion is rendered unintelligible ; for how can one per- 
son be the seat of several other persons? The Middle Ages merely 
continue Platonic and Aristotelian realism. 

Modern philosophy takes God as the seat of ideas, and makes entities 
of these ideas, thereby ignoring the element of personality. Spinoza’s 
system, according to which the ideas are the modes of God, is the 
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most realistic and impersonal of all systems. Leibniz is farthest 
removed from realism, but his doctrine of infinity and determinism 
suppresses all real individuality and freedom in the personality. Ac- 
cording to Malebranche and Berkeley, the ideas and natural objects 
which they represent are visions or perceptions which God causes 
spirits to have. Hume restores the ideas to individual consciousness, 
but this consciousness is represented as an aggregate of ideas without 
unity, without the ego or subject. Kantian criticism really restores 
the substantial entities, and enthrones the noumenon. ‘The negation 
of personality is the main point of agreement between Spinozism 
and post-Kantianism, where the concept of evolution is substituted for 
the eternal actuality of God and the world. 

The evolutionistic doctrines of to-day reduce metaphysics to a kind 
of antique cosmogony, using different images merely, or other kinds 
of abstractions. Idealism fails to refer its ideas to the individual 
consciousness which they imply, but treats them as simple data of ex- 
perience, divides them, and separates them, only to associate them 
again. We have here a kind of psychical atomism without a unify- 
ing element, a theory which cannot explain mind. 

The theory opposed to realism takes as its starting point conscious- 
ness, and not a principle of the external worid ; not the empirical con- 
sciousness which is a fact absolutely undeniable, nor the substance, ‘he 
thing which thinks, but the idea of personality. Every thought is re- 
lated to a consciousness. The idea of the person, extended to other 
similar consciousnesses, becomes the general idea of the conscious being, 
a concept which has nothing in common, however, with Fichte’s doc- 
trine of the Ego, that universal absolute of realistic idealism. The 
ego is an individual intuition, a unique act. It is the idea of a present, 
past, and future, united and forming a whole in the present thought ; 
it is the extension given to this whole by memory and prevision, and 
it is the spontaneous belief in the prolongation of this living synthesis 
with various modes of perception. We have here the entire substance 
of what philosophy designates by the abstract terms, ‘the identity and 
permanence of the subject.’ The human imagination associates this 
natural induction with the idea of a material support of the sum-total 
of the facts of consciousness, but the analyses of immaterialistic psy- 
chology oblige the thinker to limit the notion of substance to that of 
logical subject of qualities. 

The world can be comprehended as a totality of codrdinated con- 
sciousnesses, and the unity of the latter is clearly conceivable as a con- 
sciousness which embraces all their constitutive relations. But the 
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peculiar notions of infinity and perfection introduced by the schoolmen 
have rendered unintelligible the ideas of personality, perfection, and 
God. There is no contradiction in the idea of God, provided the 
world is supposed to be finite, and the Creator is conceived in correla- 
* tion with the creation and its laws. The metaphysics of infinity 
banishes the formal concepts of commencement and cause, and defines 
the universe as a “Aing into which consciousness does not enter. It 
is thereby placed in the predicament of having to deduce from an un- 
conscious principle the consciousness without which we can have no 
representation of the world, its existence, and its principle. 

Renouvier’s criticism of philosophy is just, in the main. The realistic 
tendency which he mentions is common to almost all systems: abstrac- 
tions of thought are regarded as real entities, and the attempt is made 
to deduce the concrete things from them. And it seems to be as dif- 
ficult to derive a personal being from another personal being, as it is to 
derive it from an impersonal being. But does that make the assump- 
tion inevitable that personality is an eternal and immortal being? 
Because we cannot explain or understand jew personality came to 
be, must we declare that it always was and that it always will be? 
And does it necessarily follow that personality has not evolved from 
a less conscious state? Surely the babe’s consciousness does not con- 
tain all that Renouvier embraces under the term personality, and yet 
we must say either that it develops into the personality, or that this is a 
later addition, something that is introduced, like Aristotle’s active 
wot, from without. Moreover does not Renouvier fall into the very 
error against which he warns us when he speaks of God’s personality 
as constituting the unity of all the consciousnesses in the world? If 
God's consciousness cannot be the seat of three persons, how can it be 
the seat of all persons ? 

In the second article, the attempt is made to give a more accurate 
description of the nature and foundation of induction than logicians 
have hitherto furnished. Induction is a passage from the knowledge of 
facts to that of laws, from superficial and external knowledge to more 
profound knowledge, from the external to the internal relations of 
things. We may also define it as a passage from the particular to the 
general, if we mean by this the passage from the accidental to the nec- 
essary. But this is not the sense in which most logicians use the ex- 
pression, Mill, for example, regards induction as the passage from 
one case to another; we infer that because a thing is true of one 
case it is true of another or of all like it. But what right have we to 
pass from the one to the other or others? Because things or qualities 
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are necessarily bound together so that where one is the other must be? 
This cannot be Mill’s meaning, for according to him causality is simply 
uniformity of succession, hence it cannot explain uniform succession, 
for that would be explaining a thing by itself. We have therefore no 
guarantee in empiricism for universality, and the empirical conception 
of induction will not suffice. Nor does induction consist in generaliza- 
tion and prevision. We may discover a singular proposition by induc- 
tion. The function of induction is performed when it has attained a 
single necessary relation. ‘The question whether the same circum- 
stances will be followed by the same results cannot be settled by 
simple analysis. Another distinct inductive act, of the same nature 
as the other, is required. 

Now if induction consists in passing from observable facts to some- 
thing more essential which we do not observe, it must be a mediate 
process, a process of reasoning. At the bottom of every induction 
there is a form of reasoning somewhat as follows: If our hypothesis is 
not true, then the agreement between the mind, which is independent 
of nature, and nature, must be due to chance: but that is morally im- 
possible ; hence our hypothesis is true. Since the mind of the thinker 
is free, and therefore independent of nature, it is not probable that the 
consequences which he deduces from his hypothesis will agree with the 
facts unless the hypothesis itself be true. We have the conviction that 
the truth can be deduced only from the truth. 

The question how the laws can have generality, since induction 
does not aim at general laws, is a separate problem. It amounts to 
asking why genera and species exist in this world, and how they are 
preserved. Now that undoubtedly depends upon a certain arrange- 
ment of causes by virtue of which this arrangement repeats itself, and 
the reason for such an arrangement can only be sought in the law of 
final causes. We may even find in this fact a finality relative to us; 
for a world in which phenomena are repeated can be comprehended 
by thought more easily than one in which there is no uniformity, and 
the constant conjunction of two facts assists us in reaching hypotheses. 

Hamelin here evidently identifies induction with scientific method 
in general. He seems to reason as follows: The method of science is 
inductive ; now in science we do not merely pass from the particular to 
the general, but from external to internal relations ; hence induction is 
more than what the logicians usually define it to be. His definition of 
induction applies to scientific method in general, to the method which 
includes induction, deduction, and verification. The object of science 
is to discover relations—the more internal, the better—and to do this 
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it must employ all possible methods and all possible intellectual func- 
tions. It is no definition of induction to say that it is a passage from 
external knowledge to more profound knowledge, from the external and 
accidental to the internal and necessary relations of things, unless we 
are willing to use the term induction as embracing all scientific methods. 
The difference between Hamelin and the logicians whom he criticises 
is that he extends the meaning of the term to embrace a collection of 
processes employed by science, while they restrict it to one particular 
process among these. 

In consequence of his interpretation of induction, the author’s 
attempt to find a basis for it simply becomes an attempt to verify a 
scientific hypothesis. We prove the truth of an hypothesis by deducing 
the consequences which necessarily follow from it, and comparing 
these with the facts. If our conclusions agree with the facts, we 
regard the hypothesis as true. I do not believe that the hypothesis is 
made more certain by Hamelin’s appeal to free-will in support of it. 
Since the mind of the thinker is free, he argues, and therefore inde- 
pendent of nature, it is not probable that the consequences which the 
thinker deduces from his hypothesis will agree with the facts, unless the 
hypothesis itself be true. That is, in order to prove the hypothesis 
we must assume free-will, and even then we do not get beyond the 
stage of probability ! 

Pillon’s article is able and interesting, not only to students of the 
history of philosophy, but to metaphysicians as well. It contains a 
great deal more than the title would indicate. The author takes up 
Bayle’s criticism of Spinozism, showing in what respects it is just, and 
in what respects it misses the mark. Bayle sets up the following prop- 
ositions with reference to Spinozism: (1) extension cannot be the at- 
tribute of a unitary substance ; (2) a single substance endowed with 
the attributes of thought cannot contain a plurality of spirits; (3) the 
idea of unity of substance is incompatible with the idea of divine per- 
fection ; (4) in this system the necessity of the different modifications 
produced by the one substance destroys the distinctions between good 
and evil, truth and error ; (5) the system is based on equivocations. 

If extension is an attribute of the substance, Bayle holds, this sub- 
stance cannot be one and indivisible, for extension is divisible, and if 
the substance does not differ essentially from the attribute, the sub- 
stance must be divisible. Spinoza denies this by assuming the sub- 
stantial reality and continuity of infinite space. There can be no 
empty space, hence space cannot be divided. Bayle however rejects 
this definition of division. He might also have attacked this doc- 
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trine by assuming the existence of empty space, but the difficul- 
ties involved in this conception hindered him from doing so. If 
empty space, he reasoned, is an attribute, of what is it an attribute ? 
If it is not an attribute, what is it? If it is nothing, how can this 
nothing have the three dimensions? We must either say that exten- 
sion is God himself, which is impious ; or that it is nothing, which is 
absurd ; or that it is an uncreated being, distinct from God and from 
the body and spirit, which is both impious and absurd. Bayle also 
appreciated the difficulties arising from the other conception, that of 
infinite full space. If space is conceived as infinite, and if space is 
matter, the theologians reasoned, then matter is necessarily infinite ; 
then God cannot be infinite and a creator of matter. There was a 
way of escape, and it was pointed out by Malebranche in his doctrine 
of intelligible space, but strange to say, Bayle did not take it. Kant 
has taught us the answer to this problem: space is a form of the mind. 
The ideality of space destroys the Spinozistic conception of extension, 
and consequently the whole of Spinozism. We cannot deny the force 
of Bayle’s argument against Spinozism, but from the critical point of 
view it has a historical rather than a philosophical interest; for it 
rests, like the system which it refutes, upon a realistic conception of 
extension. 

Pillon rejects Bayle’s view, which is also held by Lequier, Renouvier, 
and Secrétan, that determinism (Spinozism) destroys the distinction 
between the true and the false, and that this distinction can have mean- 
ing only in a libertarian system. The entire argument is based on a 
confusion of the meaning of the fundamental terms employed. It is 
held that in a deterministic system all judgments are the necessary 
products of the substance, and therefore all equally necessary, hence 
equally uncertain. They are also all equally necessary to the perfec- 
tion of the universe, hence they cannot be qualified as true or false. 
The word ‘necessary’ is here used in different senses. In the first place, 
logical necessity is confused with causa/ or psychological necessity. By 
saying that all judgments are fsychologica/ly necessary, the determi- 
nist does not mean that they are all /ogica//y necessary, and that one 
has as much logical validity as the other. In the second place, the 
word necessity is also used in a finalistic or teleological sense, and 
then the causal and teleological meanings of the term are confused. 
An event is causa//y necessary in the sense of being inevitable ; it is 
seleologically necessary in the sense of being essential to the realization 
of certain ends. 

Nor is it correct to say that the terms good and éad have no mean- 
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ing unless there be free will. Acts supposed to be necessary may be 
called good and bad, either in the sense of deautiful and ugly, or in 
the sense of useful and harmful. If, however, we accept the Kantian 
interpretation of good—as the author does—a belief in free will is 
necessary. 

Many of Spinoza’s paradoxes have their origin in his conception of 
the attribute of thought. He is right in saying that the different 
psychical faculties are merely abstractions, but he errs in deducing 
from this the conclusion that these are therefore fictions, that there 
are not different classes of psychic phenomena corresponding to these 
universals. ‘Thought, one of the attributes of the single substance, 
is the idea of extension, another one of these attributes. But exten- 
sion has no limits, hence the thought which perceives it, represents it, 
contains it within itself, cannot have any. The two attributes exactly 
correspond, are equally infinite. Moreover, thought being exclusively 
representative, is bound to extension, we may even say, is subordinate 
to it. Thought being the representative attribute, is a relative attri- 
bute, #. ¢., it cannot be conceived by itself without the help of ex- 
tension. In the Spinozistic doctrine, extension alone exists in itself 
and is conceived by itself. Now this is the exact reverse of the truth : 
extension is not an attribute at all, it is only a mode of thought, and 
thought alone exists in itself and is conceived by itself. Another 
point: Thought as an attribute is infinite and indivisible. This 
makes of it a second extension, which exactly reproduces the first 
without adding anything to it; it is extension repeated—the shadow 
of a shadow. All this is equivalent to depriving thought of its mani- 
fold content (ideas and judgments, feelings, and volitions). Nothing 
is left that we can call thought. The substance is not conscious of 
itself, it is not an ego ; the idea of substance is incompatible with the 
idea of a person. Detached from a conscious ego, there can be no 
such thing as an idea. Now if thought is inseparable from conscious- 
ness, consciousness becomes the attribute of substance, or rather, 
substance and consciousness are but one, and there are as many sub- 
stances as there are consciousnesses. In this way we pass from Spino- 
zistic pantheism to neo-critical idealism. Spinoza’s conception of 
thought permitted him to place all existing persons in the one sub- 
stance. In doing this he makes the same mistake which Christian 
theology makes with its doctrine of the Trinity, a dogma which is 
hostile to the spirit of monotheism. In the Trinity we have a plural- 
ity of divine persons (polytheism), and a unity of substance (pan- 
theism). 
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The notion of the unity of substance is also based upon equivoca- 
tions, as Bayle points out. First take the term substance. The 
word has two meanings, as Descartes had pointed out: a metaphysical 
meaning, which is applied only to God; and a logical meaning, which 
is applied to substance to distinguish it from the mode, Spinoza ig- 
nores this necessary distinction. Logically considered, substance is 
something which can be conceived by itself, which does not need 
the idea of any other thing. The attribute is inseparable from the 
substance, it is the essence of the substance. The mode cannot be 
conceived by itself, but requires the thought of another thing of 
which it is the mode. Nothing is said here concerning the possibility 
or impossibility of a causal relation between one substance and another. 
Spinoza, however, confuses the logical and the metaphysical senses 
of the term. From the fact that substance exists by itself while the 
mode exists in another thing, 7. ¢., in a substance, from the fact that 
the idea of a substance has no need of the idea of anything else, while 
the idea of a mode cannot be formed independently of the idea of sub- 
stance, Spinoza concludes that substance has no need of a cause 
for existing, consequently that no substance can produce out of it an- 
other, nor be produced from another, hence that every substance is un- 
created and eternal. In proof of this, he also appeals to the proposi- 
tion that the knowledge of the effect depends upon the knowledge of 
the cause and implies it. Now the concept of substance does not de- 
pend upon the knowledge of any other thing, hence the knowledge of 
substance cannot depend upon the knowledge of its cause. But it 
must depend upon it if it has a cause, hence it has no cause. 

Spinoza also uses the terms same, identical, identity, ambiguously 
as Bayle shows. He confuses numerical identity with specific or gen- 
eric identity. He concludes that because two substances have the 
same attributes (meaning same in kind, similar attributes), they must 
be the same substance (meaning same in number). This does not fol- 
low, for substances may have the same attributes and yet be numeri- 
cally distinct. 

Spinoza also concludes that because we can think of the substance 
without thinking of the modes, the substance is anterior to its modes 
and separable from them. But it is as impossible for a substance to 
exist without modes as for it to exist without attributes. We cannot 
think of the attributes of thought and extension by themselves, but 
only through their modes. The general idea of extension is formed by 
abstraction from ideas of particular figures, and the general idea of 
thought from ideas of particular psychical phenomena. Spinoza’s 
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substance and attributes are empty abstractions. Modes are the true 
realities. And these different modes do not form two irreducible 
species, but the modes of extension are reduced to those of thought, 
and modes of thought are inseparable from the law which combines 
them, and this necessary law of synthetic unity is expressed by the 
word ‘consciousness.’ There is no other substance than this law. 

Pillon’s article is on the whole sound and fair in its judgment of 
Spinoza’s system. There are only a few points on which one might 
disagree with him. I shall say nothing of the idealistic standards by 
which he measures Spinozism. Of course, if space is only a mode of 
thought, that part of Spinoza’s system which assumes the reality of ex- 
tension as an attribute of substance becomes void. Still, Spinoza 
might deny the idealistic hypothesis as dogmatically and with as much 
right as his opponents reject his realism. And he might also add that 
the concept of ideal space is as much of an abstraction as the concept 
of real space. 

It is true, as Pillon says, that Spinoza lays great stress upon the at- 
tribute of extension, and speaks of thought as representative. But it 
must not be forgotten that thought has as much reality for him as ex- 
tension, and is coequal with it. There can be no extension without 
thought, and there can be no thought without extension. 

Pillon does not seem to do Spinoza justice in the matter of modes. 
If the substance can exist without its modes, but not without its attri- 
butes, and if the particular objects and particular states of conscious- 
ness are modes, then apparently the substance is nothing but empty 
extension and empty thought. But Spinoza does not deny either the 
existence or the necessity of modes. He would agree with Pillon that 
no substance can exist without modes, that the modes are as necessary 
to the substance as the substance is to the modes. Spinoza’s thought 
here is that no particular mode is necessary, that the particular modes 
come and go, that our thoughts are constantly changing and that the 
forms in nature are constantly changing, but that the substance mani- 
fests and must manifest itself in modes, in infinite and necessary modes 
—necessarii et infiniti modi—by which he means the endless connec- 
tion of all finite things, the totality of all modes—/acies totius mundi, 
motus et quies, intellectus absolute infinitus. Accordingly, infinite ex- 
tension does not mean a barren stretch of space, and infinite thought 
does not mean an idea of such a barren waste of extension. These 
attributes are powers or forces which act in the things and form the 
permanent essence behind the ever-changing phenomena. 

The last article is a long review of Shadworth Hodgson’s book on 
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the Metaphysics of Experience, by M. Dauriac. The reviewer shows 

that Hodgson, after pretending to suppress the categories and to start 

consciousness out without them, really smuggles them in again under 
1 the name of forms. He is not as far removed from Kant and Renouvier 
as he believes. He is a materialist in psychology, but not in meta- 
physics. Consciousness has a material substratum, the nervous system, 
and is therefore a function of the brain. But matter is the work of an 
extra-material cause, hence mind really has as its cause that from which 
matter is derived. Duriac regards this as a highly original hypothesis, 
and looks upon Hodgson as a metaphysician of the first rank, as one of 
| the most vigorous thinkers of England. 


UNIVERSITY OF MIssourRI. 


FRANK THILLY. 


| Knowledge, Belief, and Certitude; an Inquiry with Conclusions. By 
IW Freperick Storrs Turner, B.A. London, Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co.; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1900.—8vo, pp. viii, 
| 484. 
‘*An Inquiry with Conclusions’’ (title-page). ‘‘I wish the 
ia reader to know that he has in his hands the record, as well as the re- 
sults, of a genuine inquiry. . . . If the conclusions surprise the 
1/1] reader, they will not surprise him more than they surprised the 
Wn writer. . . . For the discovery of the conclusions reached by this 
inquiry, I am abundantly glad and thankful. So far as they are true 
—and I have no doubt that they are true in the main—they come from 
. the only Source of all truth; I am but the instrument through which 
; they have been revealed’’ (preface, p. v.). ‘‘ Whatever defects and 
errors may be detected in this book, I believe that its main conclu- 
sions and its conception of real knowledge will stand, and I hope it 
will prove to be a germ which in other minds will take root and bear 
. fruit. There are wide fields of human thought and human life, barely 
! glanced at in our restricted inquiry, to which this new conception is 
applicable, and in which it may prove helpful. Meantime what it has 
been given me to do, I have accomplished as I could; and, keenly 
sensible of the imperfection of my performance, I end, not with a feel- 
ing of self-complacency, but with joyful confidence in the truth that 
has been revealed to me; with wonder and thankfulness that I have 

| been used as the instrument to set it forth’’ (pp. 478-9). 

‘A Daniel come to judgment! Yea, a Daniel! 
O wise young judge, how I do honour thee! ”’ 

Reading these quotations, many may feel inclined, on the spur of the 
moment, to take quick refuge in Shylock’s salutation. But here, as so 
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often, second thoughts prove best. For, in Mr. Turner’s chapter on 
** Appearance and Reality,’’ we are met by the following declaration, 
which happens to characterize his standpoint with sufficient accuracy: 
‘«« The standpoint of the preceding chapter, and of our inquiry through- 
out, is that of reflective common sense, aware of its limitations, striv- 
ing for such comprehesion of science and metaphysics as it can achieve 
as it goes along, but often obliged to lament its deficiencies ’’ (p. 294). 
Taken as a whole, Knowledge, Belief, and Certitude bears the ear- 
marks of the typical English production. Unburdened by profound 
scholarship in history of philosophy, little swayed by the traditions or 
current skirmishes of the schools, not pervaded deeply by a sense of 
the contemporary situation in metaphysics, ministering to a personal 
need more than to the solution of a problem widespread in its pressure, 
our author contrives, nevertheless, to say numerous striking things, and, 
by his very lack of presuppositions, to set familiar questions in a 
peculiar, if not new, light. Moreover, the subjects discussed assume 
frequently, more Anglicano, a practical or average rather than a the- 
oretical or systematic aspect. Not truth for its own sake, but @ truth 
sufficient to assuage my present difficulty, seems to be the object sought. 
For these and similar reasons Mr. Turner’s book deserves a hearty 
welcome ; it administers a ‘jolt’; the same reasons, too, explain and 
palliate the inevitable defects of its qualities. 

The plan of the work is novel enough to demand attention. Mr. 
Turner desires to arrive at a solution of the problem: What is knowl- 
edge? Pursuant to this wish, he divides his discussion into two 
Books. The First is entitled “ Abstract Knowledge,’’ and fills 353 
of the 479 pages; the Second, entitled ‘‘ Real Knowledge,’’ runs to 
126 pages. In a word, criticism is to construction in the proportion 
of nearly three to one. Each of these ‘ Books’ is subdivided further 
into several ‘ Parts.’ Thus, the First Book consists of five ‘ Parts,’ 
as follows: (1) Preliminary Survey of the Facts; (2) The Nature and 
Grounds of Knowledge ; (3) Science; (4) Psychology ; (5) Philos- 
ophy. The Second Book contains two ‘ Parts’ only ; they are (1) 
Teleology ; (2) Conclusions. Some appreciation of Mr. Turner’s 
position and difficulties may be obtained by looking at his procedure 
more closely. 

He begins by drawing a distinction between consciousness and 
knowledge. ‘‘ Consciousness is the general name for being alive and 
awake, for seeing, hearing, tasting, smelling, feeling; for thinking, 
knowing, doubting; for wishing, hoping, fearing ; for the whole 
extent and whole variety of our perceptions, feelings, and activities. 
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This consciousness is an individual personal awareness of these ever- 
changing states. For myself, I have never once had a consciousness 
of another person’s consciousness ’’ (pp. 8—g). Although he does not 
profess to be in a position to define knowledge at this stage, he com- 
mits himself to these statements. ‘‘ The test of knowledge is verifica- 
tion ; that is, the fulfilment of expectation. Knowledge seems to be 
the result of a completed process. The starting point is some felt 
need ; some desire to be gratified or some pain to be avoided. . . . 
Knowledge, then, is an interpretation of the data of consciousness, 
based on the belief that the future will be like the past. But how— 
seeing that all experience is of the past, and we have no experience of 
the future—can we justify this belief? This is one of the problems of 
knowledge: perhaps an unsoluble one. Meantime we must accept the 
belief or abandon our inquiry ; for without this assumption there is no 
knowledge to inquire about ’’’ (p. 25). ‘* Belief, then, does not appear 
to be essentially different from knowledge. On the contrary, it seems 
that the impression of their difference arises from the first unreflecting 
acceptance of knowledge, which regards it as complete, self-sufficient, 
and final. A little consideration of knowledge, and how we came by 
it, leads us in most cases to a discovery that our knowledge is, or in- 
volves, belief’’ (p. 35). ‘* Normally, consciousness is certitude, 
knowledge is certitude, belief is certitude ’’ (p. 37). Then the ‘‘ search 
for a method”’ leads to an analysis of the ‘‘ nature and grounds of 
knowledge.’’ A ‘‘ method cannot be mapped out in advance.’’ But 
knowledge contains three ‘‘ given certitudes’’—‘‘the self, other 
selves, and the external world.’’ ‘These are mutually dependent upon 
one another and form a single unity. Further, these certitudes ‘‘ are 
not included in knowledge,’’ for, ‘‘ knowledge is of particulars, or of 
general rules, but not of the whole ’’ (p. 97). Moreover, ‘‘ from this 
point of view all the three certitudes are data of consciousness and real 
things or parts of reality. It is one thing to know that we have a 
datum of consciousness, and another thing to know what the datum /s’”’ 
(p. 101). Having arrived at this point, our author goes on to review 
the knowledge acquired by aid of the several disciplines, or groups of 
investigation, called respectively, Science, Psychology,and Philosophy. 
He finds that ‘‘ these two marks distinguish a science: (1) its selec- 
tion of a particular class of objects for its subject-matter; (2) the 
objective way in which it regards this class of things’’ (p. 116). Next, 
he shows that ‘‘ mathematics is the science, and the only science, of 
demonstrative agency’’ (p. 120). But ‘‘the mathematician ignores 
the subjective nature of his concepts; their relation to the thinking 
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mind has no place within his science. He arbitrarily treats his own 
concepts as objects before the mind, neglecting altogether the fact that 
they are concepts within the mind, or rather, belonging to the mind’’ 
(p. 121). Similarly, the ‘‘ sciences of inorganic matter’’ are abstract, 
because in them ‘‘ knowing, through the activity of the mind, is de- 
pendent upon what is not the mind, upon objects, upon the given, or 
what, in a word, we call reality. . . . In mathematics we learned 
that something ‘7 the mind, in its own nature, compels it to know, 
i. ¢., to think the truth. From physics we learn that a somewhat ex- 
ternal to the mind, a somewhat not of the nature of mind, compels us to 
know, #. ¢., to think in conformity to /#’’ (pp. 135, 136). So, too, biol- 
ogy, especially in its physiological phase, ‘‘ is a mixture of hypotheses 
and knowledge ’’ (p. 143). It arrives at a point where the object can- 
not be longer treated merely as an object ; for, ‘‘ sensation is subjec- 
tive, a quality of mind, of the self; it is a new kind of being, unrec- 
ognized in the inorganic sciences, unrecognized in biology, until this 
point is reached. When once it is recognized, science undergoes a 
change; it is not what it was before ; it has ceased to be purely ob- 
jective. . . . We-see, then, that in biology we have reached a point 
of transition. Here we must quit the region of physical science and 
enter a region which has been called by various names ; let us, for the 
present, speak of the group of the mental sciences’’ (pp. 143, 144). 
Mr. Turner finds it difficult to define mental science. ‘‘ History, 
literature, art, poetry, belong to this region. Knowledge is possible, 
and is actually possessed in all these fields of thought ; but science is 
not at home there’’ (p. 148). Nevertheless, he holds that‘‘ we must 
consider briefly the two mental sciences, logic, and ethics, which, if 
there are any mental scéences, undoubtedly belong to the list’’ (p. 148). 
Logic turns out to be too general for science ; it ‘‘is mixed up with 
ali knowledge ’’ (p. 158). Ethics, on the other hand, may be treated 
scientifically and, therefore, aéstract/y, and so must be dismissed, seeing 
that rea/ knowledge is the quest. For, ‘‘all science is particular, de- 
partmental, fragmentary ’’ (p. 169), and ‘‘in science we have knowl- 
edge at two removes from reality’’ (p.170). Thus, ‘‘ at present we do 
not seem to have made much progress towards our goal’’ (p. 175). In 
this quandary, Mr. Turner devotes 67 pages to psychology, hoping to 
find a way out. Psychology is a science ‘‘so unlike the physical sci-« 
ences that it must be put into a new class of sciences’’ (p. 179), and 
‘*be it what it may, is not an objective science’’ (p. 180). Besides, 
‘our special inquiry [knowledge] is hardly so much as mentioned. 
If it is mentioned, the psychologist generally hands it over to the phi- 
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losopher as a subject-matter belonging to his province. This being 
done, the distinction between psychology and philosophy seems 
hardly worth maintaining’’ (p. 187). Yet psychology has a subject- 
matter and uses the method of analysis. ‘‘ The two methods of psy- 
chologizing which we have been engaged in contrasting are (1) the 
real or concrete way, in which the common-sense observer contem- 
plates mental phenomena as they come and exist, and (2) the abstract 
objective way in which the scientific observer ana/yses, as he says, the 
same mental phenomena into elements and compounds’’ (p. 207). 
‘* However, the main point is that the analysis itself is unreal ; it is an 
analysis of fictitious elements, of imaginary odjects’’ (p. 209). Dis- 
cussions of physiological psychology, of Locke’s psychology, and of 
Wundt’s theory of experience follow, with the result ‘‘that in the 
present state of psychology we cannot obtain from it much help to- 
wards the solution of the philosophical problem; to which we must 
next turn our attention ’’ (p. 243). 

The treatment of philosophy involves several inquiries. (1) The 
philosopher cannot proceed ‘‘ without employing these five concep- 
tions, deing, unity, change, end, causality, or some modifications of 
them ’’ (p. 247): (2) Is philosophy knowledge ? (3) Does it contain 
some knowledge of a kind different from that of the sciences ? (p. 247). 
The diverse philosophies are reviewed next—sceptical philosophy, 
dogmatic philosophy, logic as philosophy, appearance and reality— 
the net result being that philosophy is found to be non-consistent 
when skepticism obtains, etc., and to be dogmatic in other cases, thus 
offering no clear agreement as to what knowledge is. Finally, phil- 
osophy is shown not to give knowledge different from that obtained 
by the sciences. Science and philosophy can furnish abstract knowl- 
edge, nothing more. And “‘ abstract knowledge is true and useful so 
long as we do not try to make it the standard of reality, so long as 
we do not attempt to explain everything by it, so long as we leave 
it resting upon its real basis, the three fundamental certitudes, and 
employ it only for the interpretation of special appearances and for 
the gaining of special ends’’ (p. 350). In this crisis Mr. Turner is 
evidently ripe for construction. 

When in doubt, appeal to teleology. To the three fundamental 
certitudes, accordingly, we are conducted forthwith. Human tele- 
ology is real knowledge (p. 359), for the self is more than its own 
expression (p. 361). Action for an end, or ‘‘knowing how to do it,”’ 
is real knowledge (p. 373). A true and faithful description of human 
nature is real knowledge (p. 412). And ‘‘real knowledge is inseparably 
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bound up with our real existence, and with the real existence of the 
world to which we belong’’ (p. 416). Thus abstract knowledge is not 
knowledge, and abstract knowledge is—abstract. Science ends with 
the relative, and philosophy cannot give a theory of the universe 
(p- 439). ‘*‘ Human knowledge never reaches the bottom. . . . The 
ultimate concepts upon which knowledge is built up are not themselves 
knowings’’ (p. 450). Thus, the ‘‘ conclusion is that a// knowledge is 
belief’ (p. 453), and ‘* belief is always true and right except when it 
pretends to be exact and adequate knowledge. Knowledge, however, is 
not superior to belief, because it is exact and adequate. On the con- 
trary, knowledge is always wrong when tt claims to be exact and ade- 
guate’’ (p. 467). If we ask, finally, whether we know reality, the 
answer must be, ‘‘ Yes ; we know that the Reality exists ; we know that 
the Reality is trustworthy ; because it actually is the foundation of all 
our knowledge and belief’’ (p. 477).' 

I have let Mr. Turner thus speak at length for himself, because his 
own presentation of his views furnishes the aptest criticism upon them. 
Everyone who has competence in matters scientific and philosophical 
can see at a glance that what is new here is not true, and what is true 
is not new. Ina word, our author has completed a most interesting 
voyage of discovery, and has printed his account of ‘things seen,’ 
unaware that libraries exist describing the same route. Nevertheless, 
the intelligence, not to say naiveté, of his tale renders it of a certain 
quaint interest. The change of intellectual climate undergone has de- 
manded many forms of treatment, and, still suffering from nostalgia, 
our voyager has been led at length to satisfy himself with an open letter 
of introduction to chance. The capital ‘S’ in Self, and the capital 
‘R’ in Reality, tell as much. ‘The very fact that Mr. Turner has 
still to learn the lesson of impersonality, that alphabet of science (and 
he thinks of philosophy as a kind of science), serves to account for the 
fresh points he raises, and also for the lapses as frequent as they are 
curious. 

The truth is that our author has undertaken to write a book on 
‘* Knowledge, Belief, and Certitude,’’ in the hope of discovering the 
metaphysical principles with which it might have been wise in him to 
have begun. Having knocked in vain at the door of certain prob- 
lems, he tries to reach them by the window, unaware that the door is 
only on the latch. No doubt he manages to cut an interesting figure 
in this way. But he has yet to learn that ‘real knowlege,’ if it can 
be reached, has its place on the solid ground of experience, not in the 


! Throughout, the italics are Mr, Turrer’s, 
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mid-air of verbal abstractions, like ‘Self,’ ‘other selves’ and ‘the 
external world,’ with the phantasmagoric antimonies that follow in 
their train. And, in view of several sayings, such as those quoted at 
the outset, he cannot be reminded too often that he is but the latest 
in a long line of failures to take the house of philosophy by storm 


and unawares. 
R. M. WEeENLEY. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


Fact and Fablein Psychology. By Joseru Jastrow. Boston, and 
New York, Houghton, Mifflin, and Company, 1900.—pp. xvii, 375. 
Psychologists have realized for some time that it was only a question 

of a few months or years when such a book as the one before us should 
appear. Psychological orthodoxy has been threatened from various 
sides, and, although no suggestion of scandal has appeared within the 
science itself, a host of misunderstandings and misrepresentations 
have arisen without, and have done a vast amount of harm. Professor 
Jastrow is to be sincerely thanked for clearing up many of those dubi- 
ous matters in his Fact and Fable. A new science, like a new com- 
monwealth, is much concerned to set and survey its boundaries. If it 
fails to set them, its neighbors are sure to assume the task. Psychol- 
ogy has near neighbors and a good many of them. With most it has 
made amicable and permanent arrangements ; with many it has estab- 
lished mutually beneficial commerce ; from some it stands in friendly 
aloofness ; toward all it has assumed, either as the result of fierce war, 
or of arbitrative tribunal, the attitude of a codrdinate power. 

With the settlement of boundaries comes the task of distributing 
territory. In this matter, psychology has proceeded without any 
great embarrassment. It is true that experiment has been reproved for 
its greed; but its loyal and lusty zeal has gained it a large fief, and the 
privilege of extending its limits through diligence and industry. From 
the first, the claims of the immigrant and of the squatter have vexed 
the state. Mysticism and charlatanism have brought their hosts of 
aliens, and popular tradition and belief have insisted that possession is 
nine points of the law. But assimilation and expulsion have both to- 
gether solved the problem which these factors present. The story of 
expurgation is told in a delightful series of studies in Fact and Fable in 
Psychology. 

The substitution of emotion, prejudice, and tradition, for logic, 
open-mindedness, and truth, is not an operation peculiar to any single 
field of knowledge. It has occurred in all times and places in which 
the humen mind has attempted to grasp the import of even the sim- 
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plest occurrences of everyday life. Every branch of science, and 
every form of philosophy (which has not been a mere retreat to the 
shades of mysticism and ambiguity) has furnished a protest to such a 
substitution ; a plea for logicality—*‘‘ the ability,’’ as the author puts 
it, ‘‘to distinguish between the plausible and the true, the firmness to 
support principle in the face of paradox and seeming non-conformity, 
to think clearly and consistently in the absence of the practical re- 
proof of nature.’’ The constant need of this protest, decade after 
decade, even century after century, is something disheartening. We 
find it in the Socratic dialectic ; physics and mathematics have long 
voiced it ; every new branch of learning has lisped it while still in its 
infancy, and even the youngest of the sciences must make it almost 
her first business to cry out against error. It simply shows that to be 
born into the kingdom of science is to learn to think and believe from 
principles, as to be born into the kingdom of righteousness is to learn 
to act from principles. ‘‘It is only as the result of a prolonged and 
conscientious training, aided by an extensive experience, and by a 
knowledge of the historical experience of the race, that the inherent 
rational tendencies develop into established logical habits and princi- 
ples of belief.’’ 

Since popular belief rests mainly on tradition, or at best on partic- 
ular demonstration, it is easy to see why the battle against error has 
to be waged so many times and in so many places. Fortunately, how- 
ever, it is no longer necessary for the defenders of ‘ logicality’ to be 
apologists ; although the propagandists of untruth try continually to 
set them upon the defensive by bringing forward a host of mysteries 
which ‘science is unable to explain.’ One of the charms of the 
book under discussion is its freedom from apology. The author writes 
with a clear, historical perspective, and hence lightly and freely. He 
deals with the occult rather as an interesting psychological phenome- 
non, than as a serious claimant for distinction in the ranks of knowl- 
edge. 

A general introduction to the subject is given in the opening chapter 
on ‘* The Modern Occult.’’ The occult is characterized as a ‘* mixed ag- 
gregate '’ of ‘‘ aberrant beliefs ’’ which show a ‘‘ marked divergence. . . 
from the recognized standards and achievements of human thought ’’; 
divergence in ‘‘ attitude, and logic, and general perspective.’’ It may 
show itself as an actual distortion of facts and truths, or simply as an 
‘funconscious susceptibility for the unusual and eccentric, combined 
with an instability of conviction regarding established beliefs.’’ Oc- 
cult doctrines are ‘‘ attracted to such themes as the ultimate nature of 
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mental action, the conception of life and death, the effect of cosmic 
conditions upon human events and endowment, the delineation of 
character, the nature and treatment of disease ; or indeed to any of the 
larger or smaller realms of knowledge that combine with a strong 
human, and at times a practical, interest, a considerable complexity of 
basal principles, and general relations.’’ 

The motives—theoretical and practical—to occultism do not belong 
to any particular time or people, but are as old as the race. They are 
operative at the present time in theosophy, spiritualism, phrenology, 
palmistry, Christian science, clairvoyance, metaphysical healing, and 
other like cults. None of these cults is new ; they are all revisions of 
older doctrines ; all remnants of the time when ‘‘ pseudo-science [an 
ugly hybrid !] flourished in the absence of true knowledge ; and imag- 
inative speculation and unfounded belief held the office intended for 
inductive reason.’’ The type of individual that is attracted by the 
occult is skilfully drawn. ‘‘It is a weak though comprehensible na- 
ture,’’ says the author, ‘‘ that becomes bewildered in the presence of a 
few experiences that seem homeless among the generous provisions of 
modern science, and runs off panic-stricken to find shelter in a system 
that satisfies a narrow personal craving at the sacrifice of broadly estab- 
lished principles, nurtured and grown strong in the hardy and benefi- 
cent atmosphere of science.’’ The believer in the occult possesses an 
intensely personal temperament,’’ one that finds a paramount sig- 
nificance in the personal interpretation of experience, . . . that inwardly 
cherishes an intense belief in the personal purport of the order of 
events, and earnestly seeks for a precise explanation of individual hap- 
penings.’’ Belief in the occult is fostered by the argument from an- 
alogy. A ‘mystery’ is named by an analogy—mesmerism becomes 
‘animal magnetism,’ the transmission of thought a kind of sympa- 
thetic vibration, or a wireless telegraphy—and, once named, the mys- 
tery is supposed to be explained. ‘‘ The safest and most efficient 
antidote to the spread of the pernicious tendencies inherent in the 
occult lies in the cultivation of a wholesome and whole-souled interest 
in the genuine and profitable problems of nature and of life, and in 
the cultivation with it of a steadfast adherence to common sense, that 
results in a right perspective of the significance and value of things.’ 

It is not necessary to review in detail the various essays which make 
up the book. All have appeared in print before, although some have 
been entirely revised. It is natural that they should show some dif- 
ferences in temper, since their first appearance covers a period of some 
twelve years. And yet there is a remarkable unity running through 
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them all (except perhaps, the final chapter on Dreams of the Blind, 
which is not so obviously related to the other studies). The author is 
either making a statement of some phase of the occult, or tracing its 
development, or setting it off from science, or making a psychological 
analysis of belief. The most important chapters are those dealing 
with psychical research, spiritualism, hypnotism, and the natural 
history of analogy. 

The treatment of psychical research is an excellent bit of method- 
ology. The work and aims of the Society of Psychical Research are 
subjected to a critical survey. It is not a psychological organization, 
although much of the material with which it deals has a psychological 
bearing ; but the interest of the members is more than a psychological 
one, it is ‘explanatory,’ ‘investigative,’ ‘anthropological’ and 
‘occult.’ When the Society is tempted to the borderland between 
knowledge and mystery, in order to trace the dividing line between the 
natural and the transcendental, or to the region of the palpably occult, 
or when it attempts to explode some theory, it parts company with 
psychology. If, however, it is to deal successfully with psychological 
matters, it must approach them with the same methods, and in the same 
spirit that characterize psychology at large. While Professor Jastrow 
emphasises the fact that psychology and psychical research are entirely 
distinct, and while he censures the latter for giving a false idea of the 
business of psychology, he is very careful to acknowledge the impor- 
tant services which it has performed. ‘‘I am more than willing,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ to contribute whatever I can to the maintenance of a Codpera- 
tive Psychological Investigation Society which shall stand ready to take 
up the investigation of any phenomena which promise to yield data of 
psychological interest ; which shall, however, keep far removed from 
any phase of the transcendental or the occult ; which shall not feel itself 
under any obligation to disprove any improbable or absurd hypothesis 
which this or that seeker for notoriety may choose to put forward ; 
which shall not be dominated merely by the spirit of finding out whether 
there is ‘anything in’ one movement or another, but will simply 
stand ready to supplement the work of the academic laboratories by 
undertaking, in the same spirit, a special form of investigation, which, 
under existing circumstances, such laboratories or their individual 
directors cannot expediently undertake.’’ But, on the whole, he thinks 
that psychical research has done more harm than good. Among other 
things it has given a distorted conception of the purposes and methods 
of psychology. ‘‘ The status of that science has suffered, its repre- 
sentatives have been misunderstood, its advancement has been ham- 
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pered, its appreciation by the public at large has been weakened and 
wrongly estimated, by reason of the popularity of the unfortunate as- 
pects of psychical research, and of its confusion with them.’’ 

The chapter on ‘‘ The Logic of Mental Telegraphy’’ is another clever 


“study in methodology. The author proves himself a clear-headed 


pilot where there is a strong temptation to drift with the currents of 
shiftless logic. Mental telegraphy simply names a mystery instead of 
explaining the alleged facts. The phenomena in question ‘‘ represent 
a complex conglomerate, in which imperfectly recognized modes of 
sense-action, hyperzsthesia and hysteria, fraud, conscious and uncon- 
scious, chance, collusion, similarity of mental processes, an expectant 
interest in presentiments and a belief in their significance, nervousness 
and ill health, illusions of memory, hallucinations, suggestion, con- 
tagion, and other elements enter into the composition ; while defec- 
tive observation, falsification of memory, forgetfulness of details, bias 
and prepossession, suggestion from others, lack of training, and of a 
proper investigative temperament, further invalidate and confuse the 
records of what is supposed to have been observed.’’ 

The subjective and objective conditions of the warping of belief are 
enumerated in the chapters on ‘‘ The Psychology of Deception,’’ ‘‘ The 
Mind's Eye,’’ and ‘‘ Mental Prepossession ’’; and an apt illustration of 
deception is drawn from the phenomena of spiritualism. There is a 
trace of effort in some of the psychological analyses, which do not 
always quite succeed in being at the same time both popular and 
scientific. 

The essay on hypnotism and its antecedents will be, perhaps, the 
most welcome chapter in the book. A brief history of hypnotism is 
given, special care being taken to separate the fantastic from the sub- 
stantial. The sketch is a lucid portrayal of beliefs in the occult, and 
in the ‘‘ conflict between the rational investigation of intelligible facts, 
and the unwarranted attempts at an explanation of alleged miracles— 
a phase of the conflict between science and mysticism. The imper- 
fectly understood is apt,’’ the author continues, ‘‘to be explained by 
the still more obscure ; totally imaginary forms of energy are called 
upon to account for poorly observed effects ; and so the mystery deep- 
ens, superstition spreads, and charlatanism finds a fertile field for its 
display.’’ One is considerably disappointed to find no adequate ac- 
count of the psychology of hypnotism, and of the close connection be- 
tween the mental phenomena of hypnotic states and corresponding 
phenomena to be found in the normal consciousness ; although it is 
distinctly pointed out that the explanation of the abnormal is to be 
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sought first and always in the normal. After all, the psychology of. 


hypnotism is a far-reaching study in itself, and a proper account of it 
would have disturbed the proportions of the book. 

Fact and Faéle brings home a truth which has been well nigh for- 
gotten by our time. It is not only the factual that instructs the hu- 
man mind, but errant belief as well. Science is accustomed to point 
its moral with a hoc verum docet, but the haec fabula docet by which the 
race learned in the simplicity of its childhood is still able to instruct. 
As Browning’s Mr. Sludge says of his own ‘ profession’: 

** Strictly, it’s what good people style untruth ; 
But yet so far, not quite the fullgrown thing ; © 
It’s fancying, fable-making, nonsense work— 
What never meant to be so very bad— 

The knack of story-telling, brightening up 
Each dull old bit of fact that drops its shine.” 

It is only when the two views are balanced against each other that 
they become most significant. Error and extravagance, when once 
recognized and dissected, not only illumine the truth by contrast, but 
also point out the flaws in the process by which the mind creates its 
universe, and hence warn the investigator from the dark corners in 
which deception lurks. It is for this separation of fact from fable, 
and the recognition of the sources and offices of both, that we are in- 
debted to Professor Jastrow’s entertaining book. 

I. M. BENTLEY. 


James Martineau: A Biography and Study. By A. W. Jackson. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass., 1901.—pp. x, 458. 


This work gives an account (pp. 1-141) of the main facts in the 
life of Dr. Martineau. But this is the smallest portion of the book. 
It is followed by two sections, one (pp. 142-278) on the religious 
teaching and preaching of Dr. Martineau, and another (pp. 279-447) 
on his Philosophy of Religion, of which it gives a very sympathetic 
and intelligent exposition. 

In its way, the work is well done. But I regret that the author had 
not adopted another method. The first division, as I have said, 
treats of Martineau the man. Undoubtedly the principal external 
events in the life are here recorded. But we miss the inner life and 
struggles, or, where they occasionally appear, it is too much from the 
mere ecclesiastical standpoint. James Martineau was the most im- 
pressive religious teacher, and the most strenuous religious thinker of 
the last two generations of Englishmen. His outer life was quiet and 
uneventful ; but the inner eye was always alert, and the heart and mind 
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were always full. His letters, to judge from samples which the re- 
viewer has seen, would have made intensely interesting reading, at 
least to the spiritually initiated, though they might have proved caviare 
to the general. Still no life of Martineau would appeal to the public ; 
and it is a pity that the select few who read it should not have had 
their legitimate yearnings gratified by some contact with the self-rev- 
elations which the man made of himself in correspondence with his 
friends and acquaintances. It is this which gives such perennial 
freshness and abiding interest to Abbott and Campbell’s Zi/e of Jowett. 
Was Mr. Jackson’s model the Zife of Tennyson? At any rate the 
effect on the reader is equally disappointing. 

Martineau’s sermons and meditations have proved their quality by 
their persistent vitality. One welcomes, therefore, the description of 
the preacher. But too much space has been given to his New Testa- 
ment criticisms, in which, from lack of the necessary historical and 
philological studies, Martineau could not be an authority. Here, as 
elsewhere, Mr. Jackson shows a lack of just discrimination. 

What shall we say of the section on the Philosophy of Religion, the 
longest part of the book? First, it is a faithful and admiring account 
of Martineau’s metaphysical, ethical, and religious philosophy. But 
the author’s hero-worship, or some less pardonable circumstance, leads 
him to give Martineau greater prominence as an origina/ thinker in the 
history of philosophy than the facts actually warrant. In his recent 
History of the United Kingdom, Goldwin Smith says that Burke was 
not a statesman, but a ‘‘ superb pamphleteer.’’ I think it would bea 
just adaptation of these words to say that Martineau’s gifts were not 
those of an original philosopher, but they were those of a ‘‘ superb 
pamphleteer’’ in philosophy. All his writings—even the most syste- 
matic of them—develop his own views by way of opposition to, or 
in criticism of other thinkers ; and the exuberant magnificence of his 
style, and his keen personal interest in the issue, make of his several 
volumes a congeries of ‘‘ superb pamphlets."’ 

Mr. Jackson writes as though Martineau were the original author of 
the type of philosophy he champions. Nothing could be more mis- 
leading. In his metaphysics, Martineau continues the tradition of the 
Scottish school, and Reed was his master. In ethics, his standpoint 
and his fundamental principles are Bishop Butler’s. To ignore these 
facts is to do Martineau injustice. For Martineau will be remembered 
with reverential gratitude for the ability, the skill, the insight, and 
the impressiveness with which he reasserted the spiritual philosophy of 
Intuitionalism against the Materialism, Empiricism, and Agnosticism, 
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which, in seeming alliance with modern science, threatened in the last 
half of the nineteenth century to desecrate all the sanctities of human 
life, and to make of man himself a mere object of the natural uni- 
verse. In those stormy days, Martineau was the champion and de- 
fender of spiritual faith. This was his distinctive service to the 
English-speaking world: this, and not the construction of a new 
philosophical theory. Readers of the volume before us, who have 
been students of Martineau’s works, will feel that Mr. Jackson does 
not adequately apprehend that difference. J. G. Scnurman. 


Essai sur l’imagination créatrice. Par Tu. Risot, Membre de 
l'Institut, Professeur au Collége de France. Paris, Alcan, 1900.— 
pp. iii, 304. 

Though the author does not tell us so, we may presume that this 
monograph is a chapter in his larger work covering the entire field of 
psychology, another chapter of which is represented by his work on 
the Evolution of General Ideas. The present essay is characterized by 
all the lucidity and fluency of description that belong naturally to Pro- 
fessor Ribot’s psychological writings ; and if one occasionally suspects 
that the analysis underlying the graceful superstructure might go a 
little deeper, and be a little more adequate, one hardly knows at what 
points to adduce evidence justifying the suspicion. 

An analysis of the process of creative imagination is the special 
problem of the first part of the essay. In the second part, the subject 
is treated genetically, while the third section of the book is devoted to 
a descriptive study of the various types of creative activity. At the 
outset, the motor character of the process is emphasized: we are told 
that creative imagination ‘‘ has its origin and its principal source in 
the tendency of images to objectify themselves, or more simply, in the 
motor elements inherent in the image.’’ This accords with the 
fashion in psychological science at present: ‘motor elements’ are 
peculiarly satisfactory things to appeal to in the way of explanation. 
But certainly their presence is not a mark that distinguishes the cre- 
ative imagination from other mental processes. ‘The essential char- 
acter of creative imagination consists, as Professor Ribot himself shows 
in his admirable later analysis, in the fact that through the dominance 
of a single idea, new apperceptive systems are built up. Of course 
the ideas and images concerned tend to objectify themselves, as they 
do in passive imagination, in reasoning, in any kind of mental proc- 
ess ; and equally of course the objectification involves motor elements. 
But these are no mark of creative as distinguished from other activity. 
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Similarly, when M. Ribot draws an analogy between creative imagina- 
tion and will, saying that ‘‘ the imagination is in the intellectual order 
what the will is in the order of movements,’’ the analysis seems inade- 
quate. Creative imagination /s the will, as much as anything is will ; 
it is not merely analogous to it. 

The three factors involved in the process to be discussed are, ac- 
cording to our author, an intellectual, an emotional, and an unconscious 
factor. The treatment of these factors is of course equivalent to an- 
swering the question: How is it that new combinations of ideas 
can be formed? What are the agencies that break up and recombine ? 
The intellectual factor M. Ribot finds in the two-fold process of dis- 
sociation and association, the latter being of course chiefly association 
by similarity, since contiguity would tend for the most part to rein- 
state the old combinations. The emotional factor reduces itself to 
association based on similarity of affective tone, which suggests the 
author’s favorite doctrine of affective memory. Most of the objections 
that have been made to this doctrine have been from the point of view 
of the thorough-going analysis which recognizes only two affective 
qualities, and hence supposes that affective elements have in them- 
selves too little variety to serve as associative links. But whether one 
finds more than two primitive feeling qualities or not, it is impossible 
to deny that associative processes fall into two great groups: one 
where the associative links are derived from the more intellectual 
senses, such as sight and touch, and are, therefore, weak in feeling 
tone; the other where the links consist in obscure and complicated 
groups of organic sensations, with strong affective coloring. This 
latter group may be called that of emotional associations, and no one 
can doubt that it is enormously influential in imaginative processes. 

As regards the third factor, there are cases where neither intellectual 
nor emotional analogy suffices to explain the formation ofnew groups. 
Here Professor Ribot appeals to ‘‘the unconscious factor.’’ Whether 
its nature is physiological or subpsychological he does not decide ; 
but it functions chiefly in the process of mediate association, and in 
that ‘‘summation of tendencies to recall’’ termed by Ziehen ‘‘ constel- 
lation.’’ Touching the disputed fact of mediate association, the 
author suggests that a phenomenon so evident in ordinary normal ex- 
perience cannot justly be rejected because it does not yield itself under 
the artificial conditions of laboratory experiment—a suggestion with 
which the present reviewer heartily concurs. 

There remains to be discussed in the analytic part of the book, the 
‘principle of unity’; that is, the power that a single idea or group 
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of ideas possesses which enables it to dominate consciousness and effect 
a rearrangement there. This power resides, of course, largely in the 
affective tone which such an idea possesses ; and the dominating force 
exerted by an idea may range from the minimum of unifying power 
displayed in reproductive imagination to the extreme of obsession. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on Professor Ribot’s study of the develop- 
ment of imagination in animals, in the child, and in the race. The 
most interesting point in his treatment of animal imagination is the 

tatement that the motor combinations of play are the proper field in 

which to study the creative processes of the lower animals. The 
imagination of the child is traced through the four stages of illusion, 
animism, play, and romantic invention. After having reached its 
maximum, creative imagination both in the child and in the race 
undergoes a critical stage of transition, and a final stage of becoming 
rationalized. 

In the third section of the book, the various types of imagination are 
grouped under the two general categories of plastic, and diffluent. 
Plastic imagination takes for its materials sharply defined images, 
visual, motor, and tactile ; its forms of association are objective, and 
the feeling element is subordinate. The materials of diffluent imag- 
ination are ‘‘ emotional abstracts’’; its forms of association are sub- 
jective, depending on ‘‘ remote analogies or accidental contiguities.’’ 
Plastic imagination is used in painting and the allied arts, in science, 
in practical invention, and in certain forms of literary art; it is dis- 
played in the mythology of Greece. The typical instance of diffluent 
imagination is of course musical composition ; it is found also in litera- 
ture of the mythical and symbolist type, and in the mythology of the 
Hindoos. The two forms never occur in the same individual. This 
distinction seems to be a very real one, and it is not invalidated by 
any difference of opinion as to the nature of emotional abstracts. 
Professor Ribot describes them as consisting of aspects, qualities, or 
attributes chosen ‘‘ because they please or displease us in some way.”’ 
The phrase undoubtedly implies that there exists a considerable num- 
ber of affective qualities; but those who hold that objects cannot 
please or displease us in more than one way, may still admit the exist- 
ence of emotional abstracts, based, not on the connection of objects 
with peculiar feeling tones, but on their connection with peculiar 
groups of organic sensations, 7. ¢., peculiar moods. 

Finally, certain more special forms of these two general types are 
studied in the later chapters of the book. Imagination in its mythical, 
scientific, mechanical, commercial, and social or utopian applications, 
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is discussed and described in accordance with the principles previously 
established. And in the last chapter M. Ribot makes the existence 
of creative activity dependent on two factors: the force of human 
needs, appetites, and desires; and the possibility of a spontaneous re- 
vival of images grouped into new combinations. If one may make a 
rather insignificant criticism as a last word, the term ‘spontaneous’ 
does not seem to add any force to the above expression. The revival 
of images is never spontaneous, certainly not if one invokes the aid of 
an ‘unconscious factor’; and the difference between ordinary recall 
and what takes place in creative imagination is rather that in the latter 
case the combinations, besides being new, are crystallized around a 
single idea, the ‘ principle of unity’ so well discussed by M. Ribot in 


an earlier chapter. 
MARGARET FLoy WASHBURN. 
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LOGICAL AND METAPHYSICAL. 


La finalitée sans intelligence. EDMOND GosLoT. Rev. de Mét., VIII, 

4, 393-406. 

Why have certain flowers honey-sacs, while others have none? The 
most probable answer is that of Darwin, viz.: That it is a case of complex 
adjustment for the sake of increased fecundation by means of the insects 
attracted. This is an example of the finalist theories, which to-day are nu- 
merous in biology also. Before Darwin, biologists excluded teleological 
ideas, physiology was mechanical, and the function was explained by its 
organ, not the organ by its function. Now the reverse method is employed 
as often. Teleology has ceased to be theological and metaphysical, and 
has become scientific. It is usually said that we have teleology when the 
result determines its antecedents. But really the name ‘final cause’ is 
an absurd contradiction in terms. The interest and difficulty in teleolog- 
ical discussion centers in the z#itia/ term, which has previously always been 
thought of as an zdea. Evolution has shown by its factor of natural selec- 
tion, an unintelligent choice, that the initial term in final processes is not 
necessarily intellectual. Individual variations within a species are origi- 
nated by various efficient causes ; one of them happens to be advantageous, 
and natural selection makes of it a specific character, because it is advan- 
tageous. Here we have finality without intelligence. Some may object 
that this confounds utility with finality, and that the initial term is only a 
happy accident. This last is true, but the initial term requires no teleolog- 
ical explanation, as it is the commencement, not the end, of the process. 
It happens to be useful ; but the final term is teleological, as utility is its 
raison d’étre as a specific character. All finality involves a choice be- 
tween possibles, an apparent contingency. Natural selection is the putting 
all the possibilities to the test; intelligent finality makes its tests in idea 
before action ; it involves a kind of ‘selection’ among ideas, as with the 
God of Leibnitz. Intelligence, then, only shortens the way for teleology, 


and intelligent finality is only one form of teleology in general. 
EpmuNnD H. HOLLANDS. 
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Prolégomines & 1’ esthétique. L. Dimter. Rev. de Mét., VIII, 4, pp. 

429-458. 

The author proposes to himself three questions: (a) Can a definition of 
absolute beauty be given? (4) can an zsthetic be formed without one? (c) 
what is the relation of the esthetic determined by the answers to (a) and (4) 
to other disciplines ? Beauty is found both in nature and in art, but espe- 
cially for us in the deaux-arts and in poetry. Their objects arouse in us the 
feeling of the beautiful by means of two powers, one of simple inspection, 
the other of relation. The first is attached to the very sensations caused 
by the material of a work of art, ¢. g., colors are joyous or sad, contours 
graceful or severe, etc. The beauty of relation, however, attaches to that 
of which the material is only the vehicle and interpreter, the object which 
the colors and lines represent, or the discourse reported by the sounds. 
Music, architecture, ornamentation, dancing, are arts of pure inspection ; 
poetry and eloquence of pure reference, while painting and sculpture are 
mixed arts, involving both. In the realm of these latter, the work is often 
beautiful by reference or inspection, while its model is one that is disagree- 
able in one respect or the other. This apparent contradiction is explainable. 
The materials with which any art works oppose a certain resistance which 
prevents a perfect imitation of nature inany case. They all compel a reduc- 
tion of the heterogeneous to the homogeneous, involving a certain ordered 
relation ; this causes a third form of beauty, that of imitation, which on 
analysis is seen to comprise all beauty for man, whether of nature or 
of art, whether of inspection or of reference. A definition of absolute 
beauty is, therefore, as impossible as ontology in general ; but an zsthetic 
can nevertheless be founded on an analysis of the concrete order involved 
in beauty of imitation in the several arts. Such an esthetic would be of 
great use to art; and as a study of the abstraction of art—an abstraction 
which resembles that of science in seeking by an ordered use of our per- 
ceptions to master the infinite detail of nature, but differs from it in seek- 
ing a complete representation of reality, and in being an abstraction forced 
by its material instead of one sought for its own sake—such an esthetic 
might yield as much to philosophy as has the study of scientific abstraction. 

EpmunpD H, HOLLANDS. 


Théorie des beaux-arts. Tu. DuBosg. Rev. de Phil., I, 1, pp. 28-47. 


St. Thomas defines beauty as resplendentia forma super partes materia 
proportionatas, a phrase which possibly includes every important conclu- 
sion of recent wsthetic. Two interpretations are possible. Either every 
form or essence is intrinsically ‘resplendent,’ and may only accidentally 
be hidden from our notice in the object, or only certain forms are such as 
to give beauty to their manifestations. The former interpretation has been 
erroneously derived from certain passages, where St. Thomas refers not to 
zsthetical, but to metaphysical beauty. In truth, the intrinsic splendor ap- 
pertains only to such forms as offer to the affective as well as the cognitive 
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nature, a richer nourishment, a higher degree of goodness and of truth. 
The beautiful is not to be found in any abstract notion, however noble, but 
only as concrete and individual. To say that the beautiful is individual is 
not to deny that it must be peculiarly typical or universal ; but even in this 
sense too great universality deprives a work of art of its effectiveness. 
Since we cannot easily form or retain in consciousness the idea of a perfect 
individual, the fine arts serve our need of permanent objects of beauty, 
giving an indirect vision of the ideal of which the direct vision is so difficult. 
How can the idea be presented in sensible form? Two explanatory prin- 
ciples are adduced. First, according to the well-established theory of the 
reversibility of emotional states, if an idea A causes an emotion B which 
issues in an organic adaptation C; then if an exterior cause puts the or- 
ganism into the state C, the emotion 2 and the idea A follow. Secondly, 
the esthetic effect of works of art is due not only to their meaning, but to 
the unconscious relation of harmony or dissonance between their intimate 
physical constitution and the constitution of the organism. The physical 
theory of beauty supplements, without contradicting, the theory of repre- 


sentative influences. 
THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 


Professor Ladd’s Theory of Reality. WiLtiaM ADAMS Brown, New 

World, IX, 35, pp. 536-553- 

This article is written to complement a review of Professor Ladd’s Theory 
of Reality which appeared in Zhe New World for September, 1899. 
Metaphysics, unlike the special sciences, is essentially concrete and -prac- 
tical. The reality with which the metaphysician deals is no recondite 
thing-in itself, but the concrete familiar multi-qualified world of everyday 
life. The reality of even each individual thing is nothing less than all that 
is or can be truly known about it. The abstract essence which constitutes 
this world consists in the force with which it impresses itself upon our minds, 
even against our wills, and must, therefore, be conceived, after the analogy 
at least, of willing, acting, living spirit. But it is not mere acfive spirit : it 
is rational spirit, acts according to rule and law, and these rules and laws are 
the categories, the subject-matter of systematic metaphysics. Theory of 
knowledge is distinct from metaphysics : the former critically examines the 
processes of human knowledge ; the latter constructively applies them to an 
interpretation of reality. Such is the real world of the metaphysician, mani- 
fold, rational, willing. Its unity, therefore, we must conceive, after the anal- 
ogy of our individual selves, as an absolute self which constructs, compre- 
hends and guides the whole. Such are some of Professor Ladd’s philosophical 
tenets, to which the author of this article zealously subscribes. Such is the real 
world as we know it ; but we know only in part. There is much yet un- 
known which only the future can reveal, and our attitude towards this as 
yet unknown part must be one of faith and ‘better hope.’ This is where 
the author demurs to Professor Ladd’s philosophy, claiming that it violates 
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his former postulate of the essential unity of the world of reality, but adds, 
in conclusion, that ‘‘where so much is offered, criticism is a thankless 


IRA MACKAY. 


Recent Gifford Lectures. James SetH. New World, IX, 35, pp. 401- 

419. 

** The function of the Gifford lectureship is the investigation of truth, of 
the truth of the Christian religion among other things.’’ The lecturer is 
free to discuss his subject, natural theology, from any point of view. The 
author thinks that the results of this lectureship are to be found rather in the 
disputation itself, than in any definite contribution made by an individual 
lecturer to its final settlement. The object is to understand the place and 
value of religion. ‘‘ The center of interest is the correlation of the relig- 
ious with the scientific view of the universe.’ Professor Seth quotes from 
Professor Campbell Fraser to show the exact nature of the problem. ‘Is 
our environment essentially physical and non-moral, or is it ultimately di- 
vine?"’ “ Are we essentially physical and non-moral, or spiritual ?'’ It is 
the old alternative between a materialistic interpretation on the one hand, 
and a spiritual interpretation on the other. ‘‘ For naturalism is material- 
ism."’ Professor Seth says that the greatest value of Professor Ward's 
work lies in the fact that he has shown us just what naturalism is, From 
this point on, the writer quotes extensively from Ward, who shows that the 
mechanical theory as a professed explanation of the world, receives its 
death blow from the progress of mechanical physics itself. Professor Ward 


points out many contradictions in the theory of naturalism. ‘‘ The final 
outcome of naturalism would make all knowledge as well as activity illusory, 
would invalidate our intellectual as well as our moral life.'' ‘It reduces 


itself, by the course of its own logical development, to absurdity."’ Natu- 
ralism destroys itself. Professor Seth thinks that, while there are many 
arguments for idealism, the ultimate argument is to be found in our moral 


consciousness, 
G. W. T. WHITNEY. 


Pragmatism, W.CAaLpweELi. Mind, 36, pp. 433-456. 

Pragmatism, as defined in Professor James's lecture entitled ‘‘Philosophical 
Conceptions and Practical Results,’’ is the evaluation of a thought or of an 
object by its practical consequences. The method is useful in dealing with 
philosophical abstractions, but especially important because it leads to the 
concepts God, Freedom, and Immortality. There are at present many ten- 
dencies which lend a basis to Pragmatism. Psychology regards intellectual 
activities as the obverse of material activities. Biology goes farther, and re- 
gards thought as a means to action. Sociology rates systems of thought at 
their survival value, and scientists are coming to recognize the teleological 
significance of laws and hypotheses. But to become a working philosophy 
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Pragmatism must make some important assumptions; first, a certain 
unity of the self with the universe ; second, a criticism of human needs ; 
and third, a criterion of consequences. It is unfortunate that Professor 
James does not connect the principle with its theoretical basis. The cer- 
tainty of the moral order is not assured by correlating it with the natural 
order. This lack of connection is due to a failure to generalize the results 
of scientific reflection and to utilize the conclusions of German philosophy. 
For psychology, reality is that which is in relation to our active life. For 
the evolutionary theory, teleological assumptions are necessary. Kant and 
Hegel have shown that the activity of the subject is essential to external 
reality. Schopenhauer has identified reality and will. From the very 
nature of reality one is led to study theories in the light of their conse- 
quences. Metaphysicians have been simply unable to keep purely theo- 
retical inquiries apart from practical considerations. Pragmatism then can 
well be regarded as an attempt at ontology through teleology. 
N. E. TRuMAN, 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


Some Currents and Undercurrents in Psychology. JOSEPH JASTROW. 

Psych. Rev., VIII, 1, pp. 1-26. 

This is the President's address before the Baltimore meeting of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association. Theauthor expresses satisfaction with the 
status of psychology in America, namely, the pleasing lack of personal con- 
troversy, the alert spirit of investigation which keeps pace with needs and 
ability to direct them to ends, the reconciliation of the different schools. He 
then proceeds to speak of the place of psychology as a science among the 
sciences, after which he passes on to the fundamental conception of his sur- 
vey, viz., psychology as the science of mental functions, an attitude which 
comes naturally in the wake of the evolutionary wave. He notes that al- 
though the functional aspect enters into modern psychological literature, it is 
more often as an undercurrent than as the central thought. For collegiate 
instruction, an introduction to the nature of psychology, its problems and 
thought, no aspect is more appropriate. A consideration of the more ele- 
mentary processes in reference to their functional phase is fundamental, 
and is a prerequisite to their profitable consideration in other aspects. 
Keeping in mind the functional aspect, the author calls attention to one of 
the most valuable results of recent investigation, the threefold manner of 
approach to many significant problems of psychology—the genetic or com- 
parative, the normal, and the abnormal. The study of intelligence is taken 
as an instance. From discussion of the first approach the most general 
conclusion is that processes as well as results must be regarded as criteria 
of the status of mental actions ; from discussion of the last approach, be- 
sides a recognition of its value, comes a warning against catering to popular 
opinions of psychology, and misuse of psychical research. The value of 
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the current of functional complexes is brought out by a discussion of two 
prominent speech complexes, reading and writing. Last of all is taken up 
the discussion of the practical current, the aspect of psychology as a science 
of mental functions being the bond of connection between psychology and 
life. Although the writer agrees to some extent with Professor Miinster- 
berg, their ways part when it comes to the more fundamental aspects of 
theory and practice as applied to psychology. Psychology brings appro- 
priate messages to many sciences and theories, and the increased recogni- 
tion of this function is a prominent and fortunate characteristic of the 
intellectual current of our time, even though it has its dangers. ‘‘ Psy- 
chology and life are closely related, and we do not fulfill our whole func- 
tion, if we leave uninterpreted for practical and public benefit the mental 


nature of man."’ 
FLORENCE M. WINGER. 


The Psychological and Sociological Study of Art. YRjé Hirn. Mind, 36, 

pp. 512-522. 

In this introduction to his larger work, the author's main point is to make 
clear the discrimination between the psychological interpretation of the art- 
impulse, and the sociological interpretation of the work of art. For a © 
scientific treatment of art some sort of definition is necessary, yet a study 
of the history of zsthetics will show how difficult the formation of a positive 
definition is ; for in proportion to the advance of science, the metaphysical 
and philosophical importance of zsthetic feelings has been lost, and the 
subject has been scientifically divided into many branches. The definition 
most generally accepted is: True art has its one end in itself, and rejects 
every extraneous purpose. But it will probably be found that some form 
of interest—personal, political, ethical, religious—enters into every so- 
called esthetic activity. The historical development of art also shows some 
foreign purpose not acknowledged in art theory, This truth shows the 
falsity of the ‘self-purpose’ position. It is truer to say that there is a 
tendency to make the work its own end ; and whatever the genesis may be, 
we know that no non-zsthetic justification is necessary to call forth our ap- 
preciation. Thus the facts which would have to be disregarded in purely 
zsthetic activity, must be dwelt upon in the psychological and historical 
‘examinations ; why works of art satisfy our esthetic craving; what factors 
make them able to satisfy. This peculiar task of zsthetics can be under- 
taken only by constant reference to the psychological and sociological prin- 


ciples of art theory. 
F. M. WINGER. 


The Principle of Least Action as a Psychological Principle. W. R. 
Boyce Gipson. Mind, 36, pp. 469-495. 
The author gives a short historical account of the ‘ Principle of Least 
Action,’ including an outline of its use by a few of the most prominent 
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physicists. The general meaning of the principle is simply the expression 
of the fact that in moving from one point to another, a body will follow the 
path which involves the least sum total of action. The question of the 
paper is: Can some principle of ‘Least Action’ be found among psy- 
chological principles? Psychology has to deal with the activity of the in- 
dividual consciousness, with the changes known as mental development, 
definite in continuity and direction ; a vital unity, the unity of a conative 
and developing consciousness. Its most obvious condition is that attention 
is relatively constant, for it is in being related to one interest that the dis- 
criminations of attention find their meaning. Continuity in mental process 
is not of the same order as in mechanical work, but is a vital, conscious 
striving, a continuity proper to something that grows and grows by think- 
ing. The ‘Principle of Least Action’ as applied to mental processes does 
not mean that there is inertia, but that there is continuous interest in one 
line, and lack of interest in unrelated lines. We are relatively inert because 
we object to abrupt transference of effort from one direction to another. 
Mental progress depends upon elimination of all interests alien to those in- 
terests which give unity to mental life, and this is a most fundamental and 
fruitful conception in psychology. First, there must be clearness as to one’s 
starting point, then method, then economy in application of method. 
‘*What is fundamental in scientific consciousness is not a striving after 
economy, but a striving after clearness, method, and fidelity to fact. It 
is the effort to think clearly and deeply that yields the economical virtues of 


simplicity, relevancy, and precision."’ 
F. M. WINGER. 


Ueber Verallgemeinerung der Gefiihle. THEODOR ELSENHANS, Z. f. Ps. 

u. Phys. d. Sinn., XXIV, 3 u. 4, pp. 194-218. 

The author classifies complex feelings in terms of their origin. General 
or complex feelings may arise in either of two ways: through association 
with ideas feelings may share in the generalization of the intellectual ele- 
ments to which they attach, or they may arise directly as the resultants of 
several partial feelings. Tothe first class belongs Wundt's ‘ conceptual 
feeling.’ The author cannot agree with Wundt in making it qualitatively 
different from its components. On the contrary, introspection shows that 
the feelings attaching to the component ideas are present in the complex, 
and give it its qualitative coloring. The criteria of this class of complex 
feelings are (a) an intensity weaker than that of any of its components, and 
(4) qualitative indefiniteness. To the second class belongs ‘common feeling’ 
—Hiffding's ‘vital feeling.’ It is not a summation ; such a designation 
neglects its unitary character. It is more properly a fusion of partial feel- 
ings. The characteristics of the class to which ‘common feeling’ belongs 
are : (a) indefinite localization ; (4) an intensity equal to that of its strong- 
est component ; (c) qualitative indefiniteness, When the feelings attaching 
to centrally excited sensations enter into the complex together with common 
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feeling, the resultant is a general feeling of the highest, 7. ¢., most inclusive 
order—a mood. The author finds the final differentia of these two classes 
in the character and the time order of their connection. The first is the 
result of successive association mediated by ideas ; the second of a simul- 
taneous connection into which the feelings enter directly without mediation. 
C. R. Squire. 


ETHICAL. 


The Social Individual. A.T.ORMoND. Psych. Rev., VIII, 1, pp. 27-41. 

Modern psychology began in a period of individualism. Consequently 
it is necessary to reformulate the definition of the self in order to conform 
to the present tendency to merge the individual in the social organism. 
The concept of the self as a ‘socius’ can be achieved either analytically 
or genetically. If one analyze the consciousness of the common man, 
one finds the self made up of responses to a system of business or social 
relations. If it is viewed apart from these relations, the result is an 
unreal self. The family, political, and religious attitudes are specifica- 
tions of an indeterminate self, which make it definite. By the genetic 
method a germinal self is posited. One first determines what is meant 
by social environment and heredity ; second, the characteristic form of 
reaction in this field; and third, the kind of specification that the self 
obtains as a result. The environment includes the individuals and in- 
stitutions of the community-life and conduct. Heredity is the super- 
organic tendency to conserve definite types. The method of reaction is 
first objective then subjective. The principle involved is that of imitation. 
The specification that results is that the self can represent the conscious- 
ness of others. One determines his own consciousness by means of imita- 
tive activity, and reaches the construct of another's consciousness by 
immediate analogical reference. It is through this construct that one can 


enter into the life of another and treat him as a ‘ socius.’ 
N. E. TRuMAN. 


The Ethical Aspect of Religion. James Setu. The Madras Christian 

College Magazine, Sept., 1900. 

Religion is in its essential nature ethical, and the difference between 
the religious and the irreligious man is the difference between the good 
and the evil will. This is especially true of Christianity, which meas- 
ures a man's religion by his character and conduct. This, however, has 
been obscured by a misconception of ‘ faith’ which has beer. confused with 
mere ‘belief.’ Christian faith is not the assent of the intellect to a body 
of propositions, but the self-surrender to the divine will. Being a life, it 
does not depend upon a formulation of intellectual belief. Another mis- 
conception is that of making feeling rather than thought or action the es- 
sential element of religion, and regarding it as ‘‘a state of feeling, a mystic 
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union of the soul with God which is its own end and has no essential rela- 
tion either to thought or conduct.’’ But feeling which does not find ex- 
pression in conduct is an abstraction. ; 

There is, in some quarters, an effort to separate the good or religious will 
from intellect and feeling. This would separate morality and religion. 
Inside the Church this error takes the form of ritualism or ceremonialism, 
and separates religion from morality. Outside the Church it takes the form 
of ‘moralism,’ holding that the good will is not necessarily the religious 
will. This is the burden of the ‘ethical movement,’ and would separate 
morality from religion. Agnosticism is equally an error, for we cannot 
worship, neither can we be influenced by the altogether unknowable. Re- 
ligion is not confined to the mysterious, but is rather ‘‘ the consciousness 
of the infinite significance that resides in all finite relations of which science 
is the progressive discovery.’’ Religious reverence is essentially intelligent, 
and will increase with widening knowledge. Morality and religion cannot 
then, be separated, but the divine side of life which religion shows, will 


find expression in conduct or the good life. 
A. W. CRAWFORD. 


HISTORICAL. 


Sigwart’'s Theorie der Kausalitit im Verhilinis sur Kantischen: eine Fest- 
gabe sum 28. Mirz 1900. M. WARTENBERG. Kant-Studien, V, 1, pp. 
1-20, and 2, pp. 182-206. 

Kant’'s theory of causality cannot be understood unless we remember 
that it is an attempt to refute Hume's. Both thinkers make the causal 
relation a function of the knowing subject. But while Hume, regarding 
thought as merely analytic, denies the objective validity of the causal law, 
Kant, regarding thought as synthetic, seeks to prove this objective validity 
by showing that the possibility of experience depends upon its conforming 
to the law. Kant’'s attempt, however, is not successful. For in introduc- 
ing causal relations into the manifold of sense, the understanding must 
get its due from the order of phenomena in perception; and if we grant 
this, the argument for objective validity falls. 

Hume fails to distinguish between causality and the causal law. His 
problem is to determine whether our causal inferences are justifiable ; 
hence he understands causality as necessary connection, as a law. In this 
he is followed by Kant. Sigwart is the first thinker to break with the tra- 
ditional view. He distinguishes between causality and the causal law, and 
begins with the former. Further he distinguishes between causality as 
conceived by science and as conceived by the ordinary man, and with true 
insight takes the latter as his starting-point. In the simplest cases of caus- 
ality the common consciousness sees a relation of concrete things. Activity 
in one thing is followed by change in another; but, besides this succession, 
causality involves an inner connection between the things—the entrance of 
the activity of one into the sphere of the other. Hume explains our belief 
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in this inner connection, by repetition. Sigwart’s theory is more satisfac- 
tory. In the clearest cases of causality we find temporal and spatial con. 
tinuity of the changes in the two things. This external connection, given 
in immediate perception, furnishes the motive for our going beyond percep- 
tion to posit an internal relation for our regarding the activity of one thing 
as continued in the other. Thus Sigwart, like Kant, finds an a priori 
element in our causal concept. But unlike Kant he regards this element, 
not as a ready-made form, but simply as the synthesizing activity of thought. 
The time-order is a purely empirical da/um ; it is only the inner connection 
that is not empirical. 

Sigwart's view enables him to explain the time-relation between cause 
and effect. The effect is the product of two factors: (1) The activity of 
the cause, and (2) the nature of the thing in which the effect appears. The 
cause simply s/ar¢s a series of changes in the affected thing. The beginning 
of the effect, therefore, is simultaneous with the activity of the cause, while 
the series of changes succeeds this activity. From this conception of the 
effect as the product of two factors it follows further: (1) That all causality 
is reciprocity, and (2) that force is not a property of isolated substances, 
but a relation between substances, 

This theory makes no attempt to prove the objective validity of the 
causal concept. Kant's deduction has no meaning if we maintain, with 
Sigwart, the existence of a world which is independent of consciousness 
and is ruled by its own laws. In this case the concept must be regarded 
simply as a postulate. Thought in its striving after knowledge, demands 
that actuality shall conform to the causal concept. 

ELLen TALBor. 


Hat Kant Hume's Treatise gelesen? Kart Groos. Kant-Studien, V, 2, 


pp. 177-181. 

This is a brief consideration of two grounds upon which Kant's knowl- 
edge of the 7reatise of Human Nature has been denied. The evidence 
which is supposed to show that Kant did not read English, proves, at most, 
only that he was not proficient in it. Still weaker is Riehl’s argument, 
based upon the fact that Kant ignores the Humian doctrine of substance. 
The doctrine is stated by Beattie, from whom, by hypothesis, Kant gained 
his knowledge of Hume. Since Kant must, therefore, have been ac- 
quainted with the Humian theory of substance, no argument can be drawn 
from those passages which in themselves might suggest that he was ignorant 
of it. It is possible, then, though not certain, that Kant was familiar with 
the Treatise. In view of this possibility, the author's discovery of a strik- 
ing similarity between some passages in Kant’s writings and one in Hume's 
is not without interest. 

ELLEN TALBOT. 
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Kant's Begriindung der Religion ; Ein kritischer Versuch. Von WILHELM 

MENGEL. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelmann, 1900.—pp. xii, 82. 

**Die Religionsphilosophie Kants hat . . . ihre eigentliche Wurzel 
in seinem gesammten philosophischen System ; eine Priifung der Postulate 
in dieser Hinsicht ist, so viel ich sehe, noch nicht eigens angestellt worden."* 
These words express the scope and purpose of this workmanlike, though 
brief essay. To give an outline of it would involve the repetition of points, 
most of which are familiar to students of Kant. The author's chief orig- 
inal contribution to the subject, consists in having organized a mass of sep- 
arate criticisms so as to show their bearing upon the single question of the 
rational basis of religion offered in Kant’s system. This has been done 
with both breadth and acuteness of insight. 

The gist of the conclusions reached is as follows: first, Kant's phenom- 
enalism, besides assuming knowledge which it declares impossible, logically 
excludes the ethical realities assumed in the Ar. d. ~. V., and therefore 
leaves both morality and religion in the position of mere Bewusstseinsvor- 
gange ; second, that the Kantian view of the autonomy of the will makes it 
impossible to relate religion to ethical principles in any fundamental way. 
Over against this destructive criticism, the author places his conviction 
that Kant's philosophy of religion, instead of being, as it appears to be, a 
mere annex of his practical philosophy, is, in fact, the center of his whole 
system. ‘‘ The roots of his religion of reason lie not merely in the moral 
consciousness, but rather in the need of a satisfying and self-consistent 
world-view.'" In harmony with this, the inconsistent treatment of moral 
ends, whereby at one time morality appears to be entirely self-sufficient, and 
at another dependent upon religious assumptions, is explained by Dr, 
Mengel as due to Kant's silent and undeveloped presupposition of the real 
unity of human nature. Accordingly, the escape from the Kantian contra- 
dictions and deficiencies lies in a thoroughgoing development of the realis- 
tic implications of his system, or, in other words, what the author calls ‘‘a 
critical-realistic theory of knowledge.’* 

GeorGe A. CoE. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


The Soul of Man. An Investigation of the Facts of Physiological and Ex- 
perimental Psychology. By Paut Carus. Second edition. Chicago, 
The Open Court Publishing Co., 1900,—pp. xviii, 482. 

With the exception of a few additions and corrections, the present edition 
of this work reproduces the first edition, published in 1891. The aim of 
the author is the ambitious one of presenting in a single view the results of 
psychology, physiology, and anatomy, so far as these have any bearing 
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upon the ethical and religious problems connected with the human soul, 
Furthermore, frankly assuming that the psychological problem ‘‘ must 
contain at least in muce a philosophy,’’ the book makes no effort to separate 
what are ordinarily called scientific matters from what is commonly rele- 
gated to the philosopher. Hence, theory of knowledge, metaphysics, eth- 
ics, religion, anatomy, physiology, biology, and psychology—all pass and 
repass through the pages with little differentiation. 

The book should, perhaps, be judged by its probable effect upon the pop- 
ular audience for which it was evidently intended. If so, one cannot help 
wondering whether the chosen field is not too broad, and whether the pro- 
gress of the writer's mind toward his conclusions is not too rapid and sum- 
mary. The technical reader, at least, is sure to be annoyed by the discon- 
tinuity of the discussion, and by the almost unrelieved dogmatism of method. 
The particular standpoint of the volume is psycho-physical parallelism car- 
ried out to the extent of making the entire universe psychical as well as phys- 
ical. Its general philosophic standpoint may be gathered from the following 
passage : ‘‘ The main error of metaphysicism is the vicious habit of meta- 
physical philosophers to start with postulates. They take a very broad ab- 
stract idea, such as the ‘ absolute,’ or ‘ being,’ or ‘ deity,’ or ‘God,’ or ‘the 
Infinite," and consider it an actual reality. Upon this abstract idea they 
build with more or less ability and boldness a complete system of other ab- 
stract ideas, and when it is finished they call it a philosophy. As a matter 
of course, every philosopher builds a philosophy of his own. Why should 
he not? The building-material of castles-of-air is inexpensive—extremely 
inexpensive! . . . It is the rock of positive facts on which the proud gal- 
leys of metaphysicism strike before they sink into the realm of the unfath- 
omable. The ship that there founders is irredeemably wrecked."’ 

Georce A. Cog, 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


An Essay on Personality as a Philosophical Principle. By WicFRiD Ricu- 

MOND. London, Edward Arnold, 1900.—pp. xix, 219. 

The primary object of this book is to combat individualism, and to main- 
tain the doctrine that the true life of man consists in social usefulness. 
** My enterprise,’’ the author says, ‘‘is a kind of philosophical socialism. 
I wish to claim as the due of the social fellowship capacities which are 
usually treated as prerogatives of the individual’’ (Preface). He lays stress 
on the facts that morality is preéminently a social affair, that duty is a social 
relation, and that many of our strongest desires are of social origin. ‘‘ This 
view of duty and the moral life of mef as a social fact,’’ he remarks, ‘‘ has 
predominated of late. The moral life is viewed, not so much as an indi- 
vidual doing his duty, obeying his individual conscience, satisfying his 
social instincts and the like; the moral life is viewed rather as the social 
life '’ (p. §9). From these principles it necessarily follows that any attempt 
on the part cf the individual to make his own welfare or advancement his 
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exclusive object in life is wrong, and therefore, individualism, as the ruling 
principle of life, must be rejected. 

With nearly all that Mr. Richmond says on this subject I cordially agree, 
as I hold that the true aim of moral action is the universal good; but I 
cannot agree with his method of reaching and supporting this doctrine. 
The doctrine itself is familiar enough, for it was the life and soul of the 
best moral teaching and the best moral practice of the ancient Greeks, and 
has been adopted more or less completely in the modern world wherever 
the Greek spirit has prevailed. Yet there is always need of restating the 
doctrine, and reinforcing the practice, in opposition to the selfishness which 
is only too natural to all men. Mr. Richmond's defense of the doctrine, 
however, seems to me to be vitiated, not only by some philosophical vagaries 
of a general character, but also by a certain extravagance in his mode of 
stating the doctrine, and in the reasoning by which he seeks to prove it. 

His book is professedly ‘‘an essay on personality as a philosophical 
principle.’’ ‘‘ The only legitimate principle of philosophy,’’ he says, ‘‘ is 
experience, of which philosophy professes to be the interpretation. But it 
is rash to assume that we know what we mean by experience without 
explicit statement and discussion, Some particular aspect of experience 
we are each of us sure to emphasize. It is well to describe clearly the 
aspect under which we are disposed to assert that experience should Jrima 
facie be viewed. This will be the philosophical principle’’ (Preface). In 
another place, he remarks that ‘‘in philosophy, as elsewhere, it is the firs 
business of those who set themselves to the serious study of a subject, to 
deepen and define the vague and superficial meaning of terms borrowed by 
scientific and philosophical language from popular speech"’ (p. 13). These 
remarks about the need of definition in philosophy are eminently sound ; 
but unfortunately Mr. Richmond's practice does not square very well with 
his theory ; for he leaves us completely in the dark as to what he means 
by ‘experience,’ though he devotes a whole chapter to the subject, and re- 
peats the word till we are tired of the sight and sound of it. He says, 
however, that the vital element in experience is personality, and declares 
that to define and expand the meaning of this word ‘personality’ is the 
purpose of this essay ; and so we are brought to the essential part of the 
discussion. 

‘* Personality in the individual,’’ says Mr. Richmond, ‘‘is the capacity 
for society, fellowship, communion'’; but he is obliged to add that this 
definition of personality is in broad contrast with the current philosoph- 
ical view, which regards personality as essentially individual (p. 21). Now, 
that every person has the capacity for fellowship is too obvious to need 
pointing out, but to mistake this capacity for the whole of personality, or as 
its essence, is almost like turning it topsy-turvy. Fellowship is a relation 
between persons, and, therefore, without a number of separate persons to 
start with, fellowship and society could not exist. Fellowship, with all that 
it implies, is a result of bringing persons together, and after they are brought 
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together each personality remains as distinct and as individual as before. 
Mr. Richmond in his eagerness to emphasize the social side of life and the 
social character of duty, has mistaken a certain aspect of personality for its 
essence, and by his mode of treating the subject is, I fear, more likely to 
make opponents than converts. Moreover, his peculiar doctrine of per- 
sonality has led him astray in his theory of knowledge and of reality. 
Thus he affirms that the reality of things consists, not in the things them- 
selves, but in the connections and relations of things. This view, as he 
remarks, is like the Hegelian doctrine; yet Mr. Richmond is not an 
Hegelian. He maintains, too, that knowledge itself is a collective thing 
and not an individual possession. ‘‘ The assurance of truth,’’ he tells 
us, ‘‘is an appeal to a collective standard’’ (p. 103); and again, in treat- 
ing of perception, he says : ‘‘ When we perceive the fact, we perceive with 
the consciousness or, if you will, with the assumption, that it is a common 
perception of which our individual mind is the organ. . . . The idea of 
fact, #. ¢., appears in ordinary experience as the creation of the collective 
mind ; perception of fact, as an element in common experience, is percep- 
tion of the individual as the organ of the collective mind'’ (pp. 25, 26). 
Mr. Richmond even brings in the Christian doctrine of the trinity as evi- 
dence that personality in its highest form is a fellowship, a communion of 
persons (p. 17). 

The reader must not think, however, that there is nothing good in Mr. 
Richmond's book ; on the contrary, it contains many acute and interesting 
remarks, particularly in the chapters on the will and on emotion. For the 
greater part of the book is occupied with an account of the faculties of per- 
sonality, which are classified as feeling, will, intellect, and emotion. What 
Mr. Richmond means by feeling, which he sharply discriminates from 
emotion, I cannot quite make out; but his treatment of the emotions, 
though brief, has much psychological merit. His prime mistake was in 
framing his theory of personality for polemical purposes as an offset to the 
doctrine of individualism, instead of by an impartial study of the fact itself ; 
and if, as he says, the assurance of truth can only be obtained by appeal 
to a collective standard, I fear that he will never obtain that assurance for 
his doctrine of personality. 

James B. PETERSON. 


New Psychology. By J. P. Gorpy. New York, Hinds & Noble, 1899.— 

pp. x, 402. 

When, in 1898, Professor Gordy's unassuming little volume, Lessons in 
Psychology, appeared, it received a cordial welcome from the reading public. 
Although it was somewhat superficial in treatment, and not quite logical in 
arrangement, it possessed rare intrinsic merits, being untechnical, interest- 
ing, and practical. Within a year the book passed through four editions, 
and in due time was metamorphosed into a New Psychology. Why it 
should be called a ‘* New Psychology,’’ however, is not at once evident to 
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the ordinary observer. For while it still retains its original defects, its 
contents have not undergone any important change. In fact, it is not yet 
a psychology, according to the common meaning of that term. It is a 
curious, though pleasing, medley of psychology, physiology, logic, peda- 
gogy, and metaphysics. Westward the path of empire has taken its way, 
and a new aspirant seems to have come forward to contend with Professor 
Scripture for the honors of ‘prophet’ of the ‘New Psychology.’ This 
book well illustrates the fact that the qualities of the brilliant oral expounder 
are not identical with those of the good writer ; nor are the best methods in 
class-room work always the best in bookmaking. The author attempts to 
justify the defects in the arrangement of his work on the ground of lack 
of space. But surely more space could easily have been obtained by omit- 
ting some of the irrelevant matter. In a primer of psychology, a discussion 
on necessary truths, and a lengthy treatment of conception, judgment, 
and reasoning seem to be somewhat out of place. It may be questioned 
whether the discussion on the brain and nervous system should not have 
been brought into closer relation with the psychology of sensation. The 
treatment of apperception, in common with almost all the discussions that 
have yet appeared on this important subject, is essentially defective. And 
the passing criticisms on some of the Herbartian principles of pedagogy 
seem to be, in large measure, beside the mark. Thus, to take one in- 
stance, we fail to perceive any real distinction between the aim of educa- 
tion as defined by Professor Dewey, and the aim of education as defined by 
ourauthor. At most, there is but a slight difference in emphasis. And in 
the present age, the observer who has an insight into social tendencies, and 
a knowledge of social needs, will be satisfied with Professor Dewey's view. 
The aim of education should be the socializing of the individual—the de- 
velopment, in the individual, of social insight, social sympathy, and 
social habits. 

Notwithstanding the criticisms that I have ventured to make upon the 
New Psychology, | appreciate the many excellences of Professor Gordy’s 
little book. It is clear, untechnical, ingenuous, and sympathetic. Oc- 
casionally the touch of a master hand is manifest. And, despite its title, 
the work may be unreservedly commended to those who wish to obtain, 
on easy terms, and in an interesting manner, an introduction to the study 


of psychology. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE. 


W. B. ELKIN. 


Aristoteles. Von HERMANN SIEBECK. (Frommanns Klassiker der Philo- 
sophie herausgegeben von Richard Falckenberg, Vol. VIII.) Stuttgart, 
Fr. Frommanns Verlag (E. Hauft), 1899.—pp. 142. 

Of the two monographs on Aristotle in English, that of Sir Alexander 

Grant is written from the standpoint of the historian of literature, and that 

of George Henry Lewes from the standpoint of the historian of science. 
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They are both inadequate, although they served a useful purpose in their 
day. Sir Alexander Grant's volume was translated into German (as was also 
that of Lewes) and enjoyed at one time considerable reputation. Neither 
writer was a thorough master of the Aristotelian system nor a competent 
critic of its content and significance. Lewes's book is much marred by ex- 
aggerated statement and anti-philosophical bias ; besides, he cannot be 
said to have possessed a trained historical sense. Grote’s posthumously 
published Arisfot/e is only a torso, though very valuable for its wonderfully 
painstaking analyses. Zeller's Aristot/e, made accessible some three years 
ago to English readers in the translation of Costelloe and Muirhead, is now 
the completest and best work on this subject. It is at once the most just 
and most erudite account of the Aristotelian system of philosophy in all its 
branches hitherto written, and will doubtless long remain the work of final 
appeal in the interpretation of Peripateticism. We have in the book of 
Siebeck cited in the heading of this notice, another, though briefer, mono- 
graphic account of Aristotle's philosophy from a well-trained hand. Siebeck 
has been long and favorably known as a writer on philosophy who combines 
with his philosophical equipment thorough training in philology, a training 
particularly characteristic of German scholarship. This was admirably 
evidenced in his Untersuchungen sur Philosophie der Griechen, and in his 
Geschichte der Psychologie. \tis also an important element in his 
although, owing to the somewhat general and non-technical character of 
the exposition, critical and philological considerations are not printed, how- 
ever much the text may owe to such antecedent and unmentioned studies. 
The volume contains not over half a dozen footnotes, no appendix, no con- 
ventional vehicles for aside remarks in which the German professor loves to 
exhibit his recondite knowledge, and at the same time satisfy legitimate de- 
mands for authorities on the part of the distrustful and exacting reader. 
The book does not even have an index, a crime frequently committed by 
German writers, and for which there seems to be no adequate penalty. 
Siebeck introduces his book with the traditional and useful chapters on 
pre-Aristotelian ideas, and on biographical and personal matters, and then 
proceeds at once to the discussion of the metaphysics, reserving the logic 
and methodology for a final chapter ; in this particular making an innova- 
tion in the traditional order of the disciplines. I see no reason why the 
logic should be taken out of its conventional and natural place ; it would 
have been better, it seems to me, to have printed it as Chap. III. The 
most satisfactory parts of the book are the two chapters on the metaphysics 
and the organic world, the latter covering mainly what Aristotle understood 
by psychology. The chapter on ethics and politics is not as full and clear 
an exposition of these subjects as their relative importance in Aristotle's 
system demands, and as would have been particularly useful in a volume 
of this type, which, although not what one generally understands by a 
popular book, is still non-technical and meant for a wide circle of readers. 
In a second edition it would be well worth reconstructing this chapter. 
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Scarcely any mention, ¢. g., is made of justice, and the space given to the 
relation of Aristotle’s theories to those of Socrates and Plato, occupying as 
it does nearly one-fourth of the chapter on ethics and politics, might better 
have been devoted to the Stagirite’s ideas than to their genesis, The 
great importance of the latter is unquestionable, and will be ungrudgingly 
conceded by every latter-day historian of philosophy ; but, after all, in a 
monograph where something must be sacrificed to the demand for brevity, 
it is a much weightier consideration to show what was Aristotle's doctrine 
than how he came to hold it. This is especially true of ethics, where the 
personality and temperament of the writer supposedly count for more than 
they do in other disciplines. 

The book is in nowise meant to be a volume of research, and one should, 
therefore, not look for new or novel matter in it ; but the salient and well- 
authenticated facts of Aristotle's system are interpreted, on the whole, with 
admirable skill and rare clearness. Many of the doctrines (as the concep- 
tion of development in the organic world, the relation of dynamism to 
mechanism, the nature of sensation) are explained not merely with clear- 
ness, but in strikingly attractive forms of statement. The author is a master 
of exposition. Every page is interesting and there is scarcely an obscure 
or loosely connected passage in the book. The author concludes his work 
with a chapter containing a judicial estimate of the merits and faults of 
Aristotelianism and a narrative of the chief phases of its development down 
to its conflict with modern science. Its partial restoration through revived 
Thomism in the intellectual life of contemporary Catholicism receives no 
attention, The book is compressed within an exceedingly small compass, 
and within these narrow limits it would not be easy to conceive of a more 


adequate account of the matter here handled. 
W. A. H. 


The Philosophy of History based upon the works of Dr. Rocholl. A. E. 
ScHapbe. Cleveland, A. Schade, 1134 Pearl street, 1899.—pp. xxxvii, 
437. 

Dr. Schade, a pupil of Tholluck at Halle, has been an enthusiastic 
teacher of history for many years. In philosophy of history his thought 
runs along the lines of Rocholl and Dorner. The present work is based 
upon the celebrated volumes of the former, and may be considered as a re- 
production rather than atranslation. This manner of presenting Rocholl is 
for the purpose of bringing his thought more into touch with prevailing condi- 
tions in America. Dr. Schade’s practical interests are indicated as follows : 
‘In order to make the revelations of history applicable to ethics, sociology, 
and political economy, its contents must be digested by philosophical treat- 
ment.’ 

The pedagogical arrangement of the book has some unique points of 
advantage. It is prefaced by a very complete synoptical index, and through- 
out there is an elaborate marginal analysis. It is also to be noted that the 
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analytical part of the text is put in small type while the synthetical part is 
in large type. The book is, on the whole, well adapted to supercede 
Guizot’s History of Civilization by reason of greater depth of view, and 
better adaptation to the spirit of democracy, 

Although it is difficult to give a brief characterization of so comprehensive 
a work, we may note a few leading thoughts. The logos doctrine is viewed 
historically as man becoming God and God becoming man, the two pro- 
cesses finding their synthesis in Jesus. In Him history becomes ‘ Christo- 
centric’; or, putting the thought more exactly, history leads us to anthropo- 
logical monism. Here we discover both ourselves and reality, our dignity 
and ourend. Christ is also the synthesis of a// our thinking about God 
and the world. As with Trendelenberg and von Ihering, the principle of 
all interpretation is teleological, allowing no antithesis of efficient and final 
causes. These thoughts are worked out through an elaborate scheme of 
ethnology, and with copious references to modern philosophers and scien- 
tists. The work certainly deserves the careful attention of all who are in- 
terested in the philosophy of history. 

MATTOON M. CuRTISs. 
ADELBERT COLLEGE, 


Einleitung in die Philosophie. Von WILHELM JERUSALEM. Wien u. 

Leipzig, W. Braumiiller, 1899.—pp. vi, 189. 

This book is an attempt to clear the way for that new solution of the 
problems of philosophy which is demanded by the present age. In order 
to meet the needs of contemporary thought, philosophy must fulfill three 
requirements. First, it must take account of the results that have already 
been gained in the field of scientific investigation, and of the methods by 
which these results have been reached. The attempt ‘‘ to construct a system 
of concepts after the manner of Hegel"’ does not appeal to the thought of 
to-day. We must build from below, not from above. This does not mean 
that we are to neglect inner experience ; it means simply that our philosophy 
must rest upon facts—be they facts of inner or of outer experience. The 
attempt to reduce matter to mind, and the attempt to reduce mind to matter, 
are both hostile to the scientific empiricism which we demand of a strictly 
modern philosophy. The second requirement, leading to the same regard 
for facts, is that we shall return to the point of view of the healthy human 
understanding. Philosophy has learned the folly of striving for the unat- 
tainable in knowledge ; but within the sphere of the attainable, it should 
cultivate a spirit of confidence in the powers of the human mind. The 
third requirement is that the various philosophical disciplines shall be 
studied from the genetic, biological, and social points of view. In psy- 
chology, ethics, esthetics, and epistemology, much light will be thrown 
upon the various problems by the adoption of these new methods of inves- 
tigation. 

Using these three requirements as his guiding principles, Dr. Jerusalem 
takes up one by one the various philosophical disciplines, discusses their 
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problems, methods, and tendencies, and notes their relations to one another. 
His treatment of psychological, epistemological, and metaphysical questions 
recalls his earlier books. The discussions of ethics and zsthetics are new, 
and contain much that is suggestive and interesting. Dr. Jerusalem's 
readers will look with eagerness for the fuller treatment which he hopes to 
give these subjects at a future time. 

The demand that philosophy shall be imbued with the scientific spirit 
and shall make use of scientific methods does not, in the author's opinion, 
involve the doctrine of the uselessness of metaphysical speculation. The 
interest in metaphysical inquiry is beginning to revive. Philosophy must 
return to its old task, must seek once more to become We/tanschauungs- 
‘ehre. But the metaphysics of the future, in searching for a satisfactory 
conception of the whole, must use those methods which science has em- 
ployed in the investigation of particulars. Acting upon this belief, the author 
seeks to gain his We/tanschauung by the aid of his doctrine of judgment, 
‘*which is found true in the realm of experience.'’ In this way he reaches 
the conception of the universe as the expression of a powerful will, which 
manifests itself both in physical and in psychical changes. God is the 
postulate, ‘‘ not of the practical, but of the theoretical reason."’ 

One cannot conclude even so brief a notice as this without pausing to 
comment upon the orderly arrangement of the book, and the great clearness 
and vigor of expressiop. Whatever may be one’s attitude toward Dr. 
Jerusalem's theories, one cannot but admire his methods of exposition. 
The book is provided with two carefully compiled indexes, and at the close 
of each chapter a number of references for further reading is given. 

ELLEN B.iss TALBOT. 


Memory: an Inductive Study. By F. W. COLeGRove. With an Intro- 
duction by G. STANLEY HALL. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1900. 
—PP. vii, 369. 

There is no doubt ample room at the present day, not merely for general 
works dealing with the whole range of psychology, but for special treatises 
which present exhaustively the facts of some limited field of mental phe- 
nomena. The subject of memory lends itself well to the latter mode of 
treatment, owing not merely to the comparative definiteness of the subject- 
matter, but also to the wealth of scientific observations which have been 
accumulated. It has been the aim of Dr. Colegrove to give in this volume 
a broad, many-sided study of the subject, including both the scientific and 
the practical aspects. 

The work shows praiseworthy industry in the gathering of facts, whether 
observed by the author or by others, and in the citation of authorities, and 
there are valuable observations scattered throughout the volume. The plan 
of the work is conceived in a large and tolerant spirit. But as a whole, the 
study is not successful. It is wanting in clearness and in logical connec- 
tion and system. The material presented, as well as the style of presenta- 
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tion, can hardly satisfy either the beginner or the specialist. The historical 
study at the beginning of the volume, which starts with Plato and ends with 
Professor Scripture, gives a somewhat disjointed collection of opinions and 
theories ; in the section on Herbart it is distinctly erroneous. The ‘‘bio- 
logical orientation ’’ which follows, gives first, many instances of memory 
in the various parts of the animal kingdom, and then enumerates and dis- 
cusses instincts, dealing, by the way, with the theories of Weismann and 
others. The author illustrates from his own observations various forms of 
the diseases of memory, in the chapter devoted to this subject. The chapter 
on brain and mind seems almost superfluous, in as much as it contributes 
practically nothing to the understanding of memory as distinct from any 
other of the higher mental processes. In the following chapter on memories, 
after an elaborate presentation with the help of diagrams, of the author's 
hypothesis that revival of ideas may be due either to psychical or physical 
initiation, we have an account of the various types of memory, muscular, 
visual, and so forth. The part which deals with individual memories, and 
gives the result of a careful statistical inquiry of the author, is the most 
valuable in the volume. On the other hand, the chapter which follows is 
decidedly unsatisfactory, since it mainly presents, with little connection, 
some of the usual observations on the general character of apperception, 
association, and attention. This chapter includes also the reprint of an 
experimental research by the author on the time required for recognition. 
The fact that this reprint occupies nine pages, while the work of Ebbinghaus 
is summarized elsewhere in two pages, seems to indicate a failure in the 
sense of proportion. The closing chapter deals with pedagogical applica- 
tions, It may be noted that in the citation of German titles throughout the 
volume there are a number of errors, and that the references generally are 


rather unsystematic. 
W. G. 


Studies, Scientific and Social. By ALFRED Russet WALLACE. In two 
volumes. London, Macmillan & Co., Ltd.; New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1900.—pp. xv, 532; Vili, 535. 

‘*The present work consists mainly of reprints of the more important 
articles I have contributed to reviews and other periodicals during the 
thirty-five years from 1865 to 1899. . . . In order to make the subjects 
discussed more interesting to the general reader, | have, wherever possible, 
introduced copious illustrations, and this has led me in many cases so to 
modify and enlarge the original article as to render it a new piece of work." 
The two volumes which thus result from Dr. Wallace's labors of collec- 
tion and revision will appeal to a wide circle of readers. Their author is 
gifted—as Darwin was not—with a simple and attractive style, which, 
together with his range of topics and skill in marshalling arguments, holds 
the attention riveted throughout the fifty-two chapters of the work. Few 
men of science, whatever their special province, are unfamiliar with 4/and 
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Life and The Malay Archipelago. The characteristics of these earlier 
books are found again in the present series of essays. 

Volume I. contains the seven groups of ‘ scientific’ studies : earth studies, 
descriptive zodlogy, plant distribution, animal distribution, theory of evolu- 
tion, anthropology, and ‘special problems.’ Under the last head we have 
two papers : ‘‘ The Problem of Instinct,’’ a review of C. L. Morgan’s Had:t 
and Instinct ; and *“* Human Selection,"’ a critique of Galton’s eugenics and 
Grant Allen's theory of free contract. Volume II. comprises five sets of 
‘social’ essays: educational, political, the land problem, ethical, and 
sociological. The subjects treated range from M. Reclus’s giant earth-model 
to Ralahine and coéperative farming ; and though some of the papers show 
the defects that marred the second half of Zhe Wonderful Century, there 
is much in every one of them to interest and instruct the reader. 

E. B. T. 


The Biography of a Baby. By MILLICENT WASHBURN SHINN. Boston 

and New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1900.—pp. iii, 247. 

Miss Shinn’s Notes on the Development of a Child (1893 and 1899) gave 
her a high rank among child-psychologists. The present book isa popular 
sketch of the development of a child, mentally and bodily, during the first 
year of her life. Miss Shinn writes brightly and interestingly, and steers a 
safe middle course among psychological pitfalls. The book needs an index. 

E. B. T. 


Immanuel Kant's Kritik der reinen Vernunft. Finfte, durchgangig re- 
vidirte Auflage. Herausgegeben von BENNO ERDMANN. Berlin, 
Reimer, 1900.—pp. ix, 609. 

Beitriige zur Geschichte und Revision des Textes von Kant's Kritik der 
reinen Vernunft. Anhang zur fiinften Auflage der Ausgabe. Von 
BENNO ERDMANN. Berlin, Reimer, 1900.—pp. 115. 

Professor Erdmann has added to the obligations of all students of Kant 
by a revised edition of his issue of the Critique of Pure Reason, and by the 
accompanying account of the materials for the revision of the text, and the 
index of the corrections and other changes which have been made or con- 
sidered. The text of the Critigue is printed from new type and with a 
somewhat changed arrangement from that which was followed in the third 
and fourth editions. The principal change of arrangement consists in 
printing those parts of the first edition which were omitted in the second, at 
the foot of the page instead of in an appendix at the end of the book. The 
convenience of this arrangement, and the admirable typographical form in 
which the whole is now presented, make this edition the best for the stu- 
dent who wishes to have the opportunity of seeing what Kant actually said, 
or presumably meant to say. Although the edition of Adickes is extremely 
useful because of its marginal analysis and the suggestions in its notes, 
there are unfortunately many typographical errors, while the text of Erd- 
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mann is more reliable. The low price at which the edition is sold makes it 
available for any one, and the only regret which I have in connection with 
this edition is that the portrait which was bound up with the third edition 
has been omitted from this. 

In the accompanying appendix which contains the contributions toward 
the history of the text and of the text revision, and an index of the changes 
and corrections, one new source has been utilized, namely, an index of 
corrections published in 1794 by G. S. A. Mellin. Most of the very numer- 
ous changes and corrections are of an obvious sort, and the judgment of 
the author upon more doubtful matters is always well considered, and often 
fortified by a reference to Kant’s general usage, even if it does not seem 
to be absolutely convincing. It is, however, an illustration of the irony of 
text revision, that one finds evidences in Erdmann’s own writing of the 
fallibility of even such an indefatigable editor and reviser. On page 8, 
Erdmann is made to refer to the (ritigue as analytic and the Prolegomena 
as synthetic, where, of course, these terms should be reversed ; and on page 
14, the word s/arken is used where schwichen is evidently in place. Unless 
the new edition of Kant, undertaken by the Berlin Academy, shall be able 
to produce a still more accurate and reliable text, the careful student of 
Kant will find Erdmann’s edition and notes indispensable for his work. 


J. H. Turts. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


The History of the Devil and the Idea of Evil from the earliest times to 
the present day. By Paut Carus. Chicago, the Open Court Publish- 
ing Co., 1900.—pp. xvi, 496. 

This is a handsome book—sumptuously printed and profusely illustrated. 
The author construes his title generously, including in its scope the re- 
ligions and philosophies of Egypt, Chaldea, Persia, India, as well as of 
Judaism, and Christendom, The pictures, gathered from a wide range of 
source and well reproduced, are curious and interesting; and the weird 
effect of the volume is heightened by the head- and tail-pieces of the 
chapters, printed in color under the letter-press. The letter-press itself, 
clearly meant for the general reader rather than for the trained scholar, is 
compiled in the main from reputable authorities, though not always at first 
hand. The author's original contribution lies mainly in philosophical in- 
terpretation and moral reflection. Whatever it lacks in thoroughness and 
sometimes even in accuracy, the book will be found both entertaining and 
suggestive. 

Georce L, Burr. 


Das Grundgesetz alles neuro-psychischen Lebens. Von Jutus PIKLER. 
Leipzig, Joh. Ambr. Barth, 1900.—pp. xiii, 254. 
This is a book that one may read with pleasure when one feels inclined 
to give ear to speculative thought ; but it is rather trying to read it when 
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one is looking for a really scientific treatment of a problem, a treatment 
that is based on clear definitions. The author recognizes this himself. His 
problem is to explain why certain stimuli produce certain muscular move- 
ments, and why certain states of consciousness call forth certain other 
states of consciousness. The common physiological explanation of the first 
fact is, that there are special nervous connections between motor and sensory 
nerves ; the common psychological explanation of the second fact is, that 
certain ideas are associated with other ideas. Both explanations the author 
declares invalid, or at least insufficient. The evolutionist theory assumes 
that in the beginning of the evolution of the nervous system any stimulus 
brought about contractions of all muscles, and that later certain move- 
ments became differentiated. This theory the author rejects as it cannot 
explain why this differentiation took place. He further assumes that there 
is in every organism a certain ‘ vital motion’ of a certain ‘direction.’ The 
cessation of this vital motionis death. The vital motion may be regarded 
as the resultant of a number of components. States of consciousness are, 
as it were, immediate perceptions of the ‘antagonism’ or ‘ coincidence’ of 
these components. When a stimulus causes equal innervation of all parts 
of the organism, those movements actually occur whose retrograde action 
upon the nervous system is favorable to the direction of the vital motion at 
that time. The fundamental neuro-psychical fact is, that while a new 
motion in the nervous system takes place, the earlier ones do not simply 
cease, but with the new motion form a new resultant, Much emphasis is 
laid upon the connection between displeasure or pleasure and, on the other 
hand, antagonism or coincidence of the vital motion in general and a 
special vital motion caused by a peripheral stimulus, The book, from the 
indefiniteness of the terms used, is easily readable and certainly not unin- 


teresting. 


UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI. 


The following books also have been received : 

Ethics, Descriptive and Explanatory. By S. E. Mezes. New York, The 
Macmillan Company ; London, Macmillan & Co., I901.—pp. xxi, 435. 

The Christian Doctrine of Justification and Reconciliation. By ALBRECHT 
RitscHt. English translation edited by H. R. MACKINTOSH and A. B. 
Macautay. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons; Edinburgh, T. & 
T. Clark, 1900.—pp. xii, 673. 

The Child: A Study in the Evolution of Man. By A. F. CHAMBERLAIN, 
London, Walter Scott ; New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1900.—pp. 
xii, 498. 

National Life from the Standpoint of Science. By KARL PEARSON. London, 
Adam & Charles Black, 1901.—pp. 62. 

Vilkerpsychologie. (Erster Band, Zweiter Theil, Die Sprache.) Von 
WILHELM Wunpt. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelmann, 1900.—pp. x, 644. 


Max MEYER. 
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Die Syllogistik des Aristoteles. (Zweiter Theil, Zweite Halfte, Die Ent- 
stehung der Aristotelischen Logik.) Von HEINRICH MAIER. Tiibingen, 
H. Laupp’schen Buchhandlung, 1900.—pp. vii, 408. 

Soziale Pidagogik auf erfahrungswissenschaftlicher Grundlage und mit 
Hilfe der induktiven Methode als universalistische oder Kultur-Padagogik. 
Von Paut BERGEMANN. Gera, Theodor Hofmann, 1900.—pp. xvi, 615. 

Philosophie des Geldes. Von GEORGE SIMMEL. Leipzig, Duncker & 
Humblot, 1900.—pp. xvi, 554. 

Kant contra Haeckel: Erkenntnistheorie gegen naturwissenschaftlichen 
Dogmatismus. Von Ericu Apickes. Berlin, Reuther & Reichard, 
1901.—pp. vi, 129. 

Friedrich Nietzsche und seine Herrnmoral, Von M, KRONENBERG. Miin- 
chen, C. H. Beck, 1901.—pp. 35. 

Le mystere de Platon: Aglaophamos. Par Louis Prat. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1901.—pp. xxii, 215. 

L éducation par instruction et les théories péedagogiques de Herbart. Par 
MARCEL Mauxion. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1901.—pp. iv, 188. 

Dix années de philosophic : études critiques sur les principaux travaux 
publies de 1891 @ rg0o. Par Lucten Arréat. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1901.—pp. vi, 181. 

Essai sur [esthétique de Lotse, Par AM&pt&e MATAGRIN. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1901.—pp. 166. 

Constitution de léthique. Par E. De Roperty. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1900.—pp. 224. 

Psycologie del invention. Par F. PAULHAN. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1901.— 
pp. 185. 
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NOTES. 


On November 19, 1900, in Denver, occurred the death of James Sim- 
mons, Professor of Philosophy and Pedagogics in Iowa College. He was 
born at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, October 16, 1858, and graduated from 
Beloit College in 1883. The year after graduation he served as instructor 
in the Academy of Beloit College ; during the two years next following he 
pursued studies in philosophy at Princeton under Dr. McCosh. During 
1886-89 he continued his studies at the University of Berlin. He then 
came to Iowa College and was rapidly advanced : Instructor in Mathe- 
matics, 1889-90; Instructor in Mental and Moral Science, 1890-91 ; Pro- 
fessor of Mental and Moral Science, 1891-92 ; Professor of Philosophy and 
Pedagogics, 1892-1900. 

Professor Simmons was a man of most extraordinary character and abil- 
ity, but he lived wholly in his teaching. Taciturn almost to a fault, he 
spoke little and wrote less ; yet he possessed the best qualities of the teacher 
and philosopher, and won the love of all who knew him. 

The position vacated by his death has been temporarily filled by the ap- 
pointment of Dr. John Elof Boodin, of Harvard University. 

W. A. HEIDEL. 


We publish in this issue the secretary's report of the first annual meeting of 
the Western Philosophical Association. At Baltimore on December 27-29th 
occurred the ninth annual meeting of the American Psychological Associ- 
ation. The president of the association, Professor Joseph Jastrow, delivered 
an address entitled ‘‘Currents and Undercurrents in Psychology.’’ In 
addition to a number of experimental papers, which were read at the 
meetings of the special sections devoted to this purpose, the following 
papers of more general philosophical interest were presented: ‘‘ The 
Kantian Doctrine of Space,"’ by Professor G. S. Fullerton ; Nietzsche,"’ 
by Professor Grace N. Dolson; ‘‘ Professor Ladd’s Theory of Reality,"’ 
by Professor W. Caldwell; ‘‘The Doctrine of the Two-fold Truth,’’ by 
Professor F. C. French; ‘‘A Study of Pluralism,’’ by Professor A. H. 
Lloyd; ‘‘The Problem of an Emotional Logic,’’ by Professor W. M. 
Urban ; ‘‘ Self-consciousness and its Physical Correlate,’’ by Henry Rutgers 
Marshall ; ‘‘ Reduction to Absurdity of the Ordinary Treatment of the 
Syllogism,"* by Mrs. C. L. Franklin; ‘‘ Examination of Professor Sidg- 
wick’s Proof of Utilitarianism,’ by Dr. Ernest Abbee; ‘‘A Peripatetic 
Formula for the Moral Ideal,’’ by Professor W. R. Newbold; ‘‘ Active 
and Passive Reason in the Writings of Aristotle,’’ by Professor W. A. 
Hammond. 

We regret to announce the discontinuance, with the December issue, of 
the New World, the journal of ‘‘ Ethics, Religion, and Contemporary 
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Thought,"’ which has appeared regularly since 1892 (the year in which the 
Review was first published) under the able editorship of Professor Nicholas 
Paine Gilman. 


We give below a list of articles, etc., in the current philosophical journals. 

Tue INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Etuics, XI, 2: D. G. Ritchie, War 
and Peace; /. J. Chapman, The Unity of Human Nature; W. 2. Sorley, 
Henry Sidgwick ; F. H. Hayward, The True Significance of Sidgwick's 
Ethics; Zokiwo Yokio, Education in Japan; G. M. Stratton, A Psycho- 
logical Test of Virtue; F. /. Gould, Children’s Ethical Classes; /. A. 
Nicklin, The Greek View of Life ; Book Reviews. 

Tue PsycHovocicat Review, VIII, 1: Joseph Jastrow, Some Currents 
and Undercurrents in Psychology ; A. 7. Ormond, The Social Individual ; 
J. E. Downey, An Experiment on getting an After-Image from a Mental 
Image ; Discussion and Reports ; Psychological Literature ; New Books ; 
Notes. 

Tue Montst, XI, 2: NW. Vaschide, and H. Piéron, Prophetic Dreams in 
Greek and Roman Antiquity ; /. 7. Leuba, Introduction to a Psychological 
Study of Religion; Ludwig Boltzmann, The Recent Development of 
Method in Theoretical Physics ; Friedrich Jod?, Goethe and Kant; Editor, 
Jew and Gentile in Early Christianity ; Literary Correspondence ; Com- 
munications ; Book Reviews. 

Tue New Wor p, IX, 36: ZL. P. Jacks, The Influence of John Ruskin ; 
W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, The Religion of the American Negro; H. B. 
Frissell, Negro Education: W. Caldwell, Schopenhauer and Present Ten- 
dencies ; Nathaniel Schmidt, The Book of Jeremiah ; George B. Stevens, 
Some Present-Day Conditions Affecting Theological Education ; Francis 
Tiffany, Theodore Parker; 47. Af. Simmons, The Recrudescence of War ; 
C. H. Toy and N. P. Gilman, Charles Carroll Everett; /osiah Royce, 
Professor Everett as a Metaphysician ; Book Reviews. 

MIND, 37: Leslie Stephen, Henry Sidgwick ; The Late Henry Sidgwick, 
The Philosophy of T. H. Green; 2B. Russe//, On the Notion of Order ; 
W. Mc Dougall, Some Observations in Support of Thomas Young's Theory 

of Light- and Color-Vision (1); 4. R. Marshall, Consciousness, Self-Con- 
sciousness, and the Self; Discussions; Critical Notices; New Books ; 
Philosophical Periodicals ; Notes and Correspondence. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE, 
XXIV, 3.u. 4: £. Storch, Haben die niederen Thiere ein Bewusstsein ? 
Theodor Elsenhans, Ueber Verallgemeinerung der Gefiihle ; W. v. Zehen- 
der, Die Form des Himmelsgewélbes und das Grésser-Erscheinen der Ges- 
tirne am Horizont ; Marx Lodsien, Ueber binaurales Héren und auffallige 
Schalllocalisation ; Literaturbericht. 

XXIV, 5: Alexander Netschajeff, Experimentelle Untersuchungen iiber 
die Gedichtnissentwickelung bei Schulkindern ; Oskar Raif, Ueber Fin- 
gerfertigkelt beim Clavierspiel ; Li bericht. 
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XXIV, 6: C. Ritter, Ermiidungsmessungen ; Z. Edinger, Hirnanatomie 
und Psychologie (Entgegnung); Literaturbericht ; Namenregister. 

XXV, 1u. 2: Sephan Witasek, Zur psychologischen Analyse der Asthet- 
ischen Einfiihlung ; Zm/ Berger, Ueber stereoskopische Lupen und Bril- 
len ; 7. Straub, Die normale Refraction des menschlichen Auges; F. 
Kramer und G. Moskiewicz, Beitrage zur Lehre von den Lage- und Be- 
wegungsempfindungen ; Literaturbericht. 

ARCHIV FUR GESCHICHTE DER PHISOSOPHIE, XIV, 2; Richard Wahkle, 
Beitrage zur Erklarung Platonischer Lehren und zur Wiirdigung des Aris- 
toteles; Georg Misch, Zur Entstehung des franzésischen Positivismus 
(Schluss); Ha/pern, Der Entwicklungsgang der Schleiermacher’schen 
Dialektik: Eine kritisch-vergleichende Untersuchung; O/fto Afelt, Die 
deutsche Litteratur iiber die sokratische, platonische, und aristotelische 
Philosophie 1897 und 1898 (I. Theil): Neueste Erscheinungen auf dem 
Gebiete der Geschichte der philosophie. 

VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE, XXIV, 
4: £. Marcus, Versuch einer Umbildung der Kant’schen Kategorien- 
lehre ; Joseph W. A. Hickson, Der Kausalbegriff in der neueren Philosophie 
und in den Naturwissenschaften von Hume bis Robert Mayer, I.; Raoul 
Richter, Friedrich Nietzsche; Besprechungen ; Selbstanzeige ; Philo- 
sophische Zeitschriften ; Bibliographie. 

Revue PuHiLosopHique, XXV, 12: Murisier, Le fanatisme religieux : 
Etude psychologique ; Bos (Camille), Contribution a la théorie psycho- 
logique du temps ; Fa/ante, Le dilettantisme social de la philosophie du 
‘‘surhomme’'; Revue générale; Analyses et comptes rendus; Notes et 
documents ; Revue des périodiques étrangers. 


XXVI, 1: V. Brochard, La morale ancienne et la morale moderne; F. 
Le Dantec, La définition de l' individu (1* article); Sokolov, L’individuation 
colorée ; Notes et discussions ; Revue critique ; Analyses et comptes rendus; 
Revue des périodiques étrangers. 


Revue Né&o-Scovastique, VII, 4: /. Halleux, L’hypothése évolution- 
niste en morale (suite); 4A. Zhzéry, Le tonal de la parole (suite); D. Mercier, 
L'induction scientifique ; Mélanges et documents; Bulletin de |'institut 
supérieur de philosophie ; Bulletins bibliographiques ; Comptes rendus ; 
Table des matiéres. 

Revue DE PutLosopuie, I, 1: Bulliot, Le probléme philosophique, 
1; Dubosg, Théorie des beaux-arts ; Paul Tannery, Un nouveau fragment 
d'Héraclite; De Lapparent, Cristallographie; P. Duhem, La notion de 
Mixte : essai historique, I. Des origines 4 la révolution chimique ; Analyses 
et comptes rendus ; Bulletin de l’enseignement philosophique. 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MorALE, IX, 1: F. Ravaisson, Tes- 
tament philosophique ; 47. Bouasse, De l'éducation scientifique des ‘‘ phi- 
losophes "'; Z. Brunschvicg, De la méthode dans la philosophie de 
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l'esprit ; Ch. Le Verrier, Friedrich Nietzsche ; 74. Ruyssen, Le mysticisme 
spéculatif en Allemagne au XIV° siécle ; £. Chartier, Le culte de la raison 
comme fondement de la république ; Nécrologie ; Livres nouveaux; Re- 
vues et périodiques. 

Rivista Fivosorica, Ill, 4: ¥. Bonatelli, La psycologie di D. Mercier ; 
R. Mariano, Religione e religioni (Parte II* ed ultima) ; F. De Sarlo, La 
metafisica dell’ esperienza dell’ Hodgson (I* parte) ; Cosentini, La nozione 
di progresso nella filosfia sociale contemporanea ; Rassegna bibliografica ; 
Bollettino bibliografico ; Rassegna di riviste straniere ; Notizie ; Sommari 
delle riviste straniere ; Libri ricevuti. 

III, 5 : C. Canton, L’insegnamento della filosofia nelle universita e nelle 
scuole secondarie ; G. Marfillero, Francesco Saverio quadrio e l'uomo di 
genio; F. De Sar/o, La metafisica dell’esperienza dell’ Hodgson ; G. A/- 
lievo, Correlazione delle potenze umane ; Rassegna bibliografica ; Bollet- 
tino bibliografico; Sguardo generale alle riviste italiane dell'annata ; 
Notizie ; Sommari delle riviste straniere ; Libri ricevuti. 

RIVISTA DI FILOSOFIA, PEDAGOGIA E SCIENZE AFFINI, III, 4: R. De 
La Grasserie, Du but et des effets de la pénalité ; £. Zroz/o, La filosofia 
naturale di Giordano Bruno ; C. Ranzoli, La religione di D. G. Giovenale ; 


U. Piszoli, Laboratorio di pedagogia scientifica in Crevaleore (Bologna) ; - 


Rassegna di filosofia scientifica ; Rassegna di sociologia e scienze affini ; 
Fra i libri; Fra le riviste ; Notizie ; Libri ricevuti e sommari di riviste. 
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